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PREFACE 

The passages of Professor Jowett^s writings 
which are "here reprinted have been selected from 
the following sources ; 

1. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalontans, 
Galatians, Romans, with notes and dissertations. 
2nd edition, 1B59. 

2. An Essay On the Iniefpretatwn of Scripture 
contributed to Essays and Reviews^ i860, apd 
reprinted in the 3rd edition of the Epistles* 

3. Three posthumous volumes of Sermons^ edited 
by the Honourable and Vety Reverend W. H. 
Fremantle, Dean of Ripon, 1899-1901. 

4. A few extracts from Professor Jowett^s Note- 
books, which were published in his Biography {Life 
and Letters of Benjamin Jowtt^ Murray, 1896). 

5. Some MS. fragments, which Professor Jowett 
had preserved amongst his papers, probably with the in- 
tention of working ^em into future Sermons. These 
Anecdota are indicated with an asterisk prefixed. 

Although the Sermons are naturally less finished 
than the Es^ys which were published in the author’s 
lifetime, Jowett’s style in preaching is not markedly 
different from tba{^>f his notes or dissertations on 
theological subjects. In both there is an avoidance 
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of mere rhetoric^ and an appeal at once to reason 
and to spiritual emotion. Nor were his views of 
religious truth much altered after middle life.^ 

Until his forty-second year, Jowett’s main interest 
centred in theology ; and afterwards, although the 
bulk of his working time was occupied by the labours 
of the Greek Professorship, incluHing Kis transla- 
tions, and by the duties of the Ballbl Headship, < 
religious topics were* rarely absent from his mind. 
This is proved by many entries in his note-books. 
And he deliberately sought an outlet for his thoughts 
in preaching. 

He wrote from Scotland” to an intimate friend 
in August, 1865; — ‘I certainly mean when my 
Plato is finished to devote two or three years to 
preaching, giving up my whole mind to this and 
publishing the Serm(tos^’ 

A. special opportunity occurred in 1866, when 
Arthur Stanley, by that time well established in the 
Deanery of Westminster, invited his friend to preach 
to the Sunday afternobn congregation in the Abbey. 
And every summer thenceforth, shortly after the 
conclusion of the Oxford term, the Master of 
Balliol’s Westminster Sermon was an event eagerly 
anticipated and richly enjoyed by a goodly company. 
This continued until the year of his death (1893^ 
In 1 892, having recently recovered from a dangerous 
illness, he delivered there the sermon on Richard 
Baxt^, containing the reflections on old age which 
appear on pp. 207-11 of this volume. 

It is hopkl that from these extracts ^me readers 
may be induced to proceed to the Sermons themselves 
and to the work on St. Paul, ^hich was reissued 

^ vol. i. p. 4x2. 
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by the present editor in 1896, with the omission 
of some portions of the Commentary. This partial 
abridgement was in accordance ^with Professor ‘ 
•Jowett^s own direction.. He said, ‘I think that 
perhaps . t^o-thirds of what I have written in 
theology might iie preserved.* 
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I 

GOSPELS AND THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 

Christ as revealed by the Evangelilts 

* The life of Christ is at a distance from us, like 
the sight which a mariner sees over a great water» 
receding towards the horizon. The record is frag*^ 
mentary, the three first Gospels bhing three recensions 
of the same original narrative, as is proved by thehr 
verbal similarities; the fourth Gospel, which is>' 
verbally dissimilar, representing, ^not the very words, 
btkt the mind of Christ as He ap])eared afterwards 
to one whoc had deeply pondered upon His character 
and life. And succe^ing ages have added to their 
conception of Him what was best and h^Jest 
among. His followers. Many things which /Jjesus 
said were not understood at the time ; ^ they under^ 
sto(^ not the words which He spake unto them ’9 
hoW :then could they be accurate reporters of 
them ? Neither do we pretend to say ’dmt.^we 
undersitand them in all their depth ; or vfc do 
not .adatjjt them erroneously to our own circumstances 
or state of life. To one age they have spoken the 
language of Protestantism, to another of Catholicism} 
to one, they have seemed to maintain the diviiie 
B 



Hght or origin of existing institutions^ another has 
^scovered in them the seeds of sociali^. The 
truth was that they contained none of the^ things^ 
but something* truer, holier, deeper, of which they 
were the perversions* 

There are some veils or difficuldes which will 
always interpose themselves, wlien we auempt to 
apply the words of Christ to our own times. * 
do not seem to beSquite, appropnate to the altered 
world in which we live. fThey are so^ simple and 
modem society is so complex. The first discy ies 
were as difierent from ourselves as ^e Eaa mi 
nations are from the Western, or the Ancients from 
the Modems. They lived in the country or in 
small villages under a bright Eastern sun $ they wm 
for the most part fishermen, easily supporting them*» 
selves by the labodir of thdr hands — not Eke the 
over-tasked workers in our great towns. They 
were not exactly educated, nor yet uneciucated; 
they were men of sitgple and gentle manners ; though 
poor, we should err in confounding them wirii the 
pCKirer classes among ourselves ; ^e truth is that 
difforence of ranks is not marked in the East in 
the same manner as in our European world. Thar 
ideas were of an Oriental or Jewish cast based upon 
the words of the Prophets or of the Law, which th^ 
interpreted by translation after the mamief of «h«r 
age. And Christ speaks to them as to Jews % He 
not anticipate, nor could they have understood 
the riiough^s or id»s which the civilized world has 
wSeumolatM in eighteen centuries.^ Neither does 
iie attempt to dm away fr^ thdr minds evay 
vestige of Jewish supersdtiofi,* biA only sach emoes 
as sifomed to pervert and corrupt the youL He 
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does not teadb them the weU-known and in many 
respects vsduitbie rules of prudence which Political 
Economy lays down for the maxuigement of the poor 
in an industrial and populous society. The lesson 
which He .pneached was* deeper and more compre«> 
henswe—^that the^ are our brethren and equals, in 
some respects to^be preferred ; ‘ Son, thou in thy 
lifetime hadst thy good things,’ and ^Blessed are 
ther poor, for theirs is the Inngdom of heaven.* 
Neither did He deteftnine the relations of the 
Church to the State, except by refusing to determine 
them: ^My kingdom is not of this woald, else 
would My servants fight for it.* Neither did He 
define the relations of the Jews to the Romans, but 
said only, ^ Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.’ There was a sense in which they were 
to call no man Master, for their Master was in 
heaven ; and yet when ^eir hearts were sometimes 
thrilled by the memory of the Maccabean wars they 
were to remember that ^they who take the sword 
should perish with the sword.’* Neither did He say 
whether m^n should fast or not, but only ‘ when ye 
fast be not as the hypocrites,’ and ^ when the Bride* 
groom is taken away, then shall ye fast.’ Men desire 
to have precise ndes or formulas of action; they 
busy themselves with questions of casuistry, which 
in life hardly or never occur. They raise doubts 
about the unseen world. But* Christ speaks to them 
fnmi a more universal point of view — not lik; the 
philosopher of whom Plato speaks as the spectator 
of ali^ime and of all existence, but rather as one who 
saw through man into the very soul and prindpk* 
of his being, to wb^m the world parted asunder wd 
kift him plone with God. 

B 2 
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Yet then is another difficulty or veil which fatt» 
t^n the eyes or hearts of many of us when we 
liad the narrative of the Gospels. The nature, of 
Christ appears ‘to be so far removed from us that 
we have nothing in common with it.* The ten^* 
dency of theology has been to take Chrfst out of 
our sight, and even sometimes* to place others 
betw^n us and Him until His life on eaiih ha^ 
become unreal or has been confused with another 
life of which we cannot eveS entertain a conjecture. 
But this is not the image of Him which is revealed 
to us ia the Gospels : rather He seems* to be sub- 
ject to every human sorrow, joy, temptation, affec- 
tion of which we are capable. He does not set 
Himself above us, but thinks of mankind as His' 
brethren. The narrative of Christ in the Gospels^ 
if we make allowance for what is local and frag>^ 
nvmtary, is simple and consistent. There is 
'nothing in the character of Christ of which the 
beginnings may not be seen iit some of His fol^ 
lowers. And we sliould make a nearer approach 
to a true estimate of His nature, by thinking ^ 
best men and women whom we have ever known, 
than by immersing ourselves in the controversies of 
the past. He came to teach us that God speaks to 
men not in the thunder, nor in the storm, nor in the 
whirlwind, but in the still small voice. We can- 
not think of Him as the God of battles or of armies, 
as t^e God who wielded the powers of nature 
described in the Psalms and tlie Prophets,* but 
rather as the suffering servant of God : ^ A b^sed 
shall He not break, nor ouench the smoking 
flax ; He shall not strive nor neither shall any 
hear His voice in the streets,’ His gendeoess is 
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^80 His powtr< This is the Image of that Christ 
who carried imr sorrows and bare our infirmities^ 
whom not having seen we love^ because He fiist 
.loved us ; and the mem(vy of that love yet abides 
in the h^ait of the human race. 

(JJnpuhtuhed^ 

The^Worda of Christ as |he Centre of the 
Chri£idlui Life 

There is no study of theology which is likely to 
exercise a more elevating influence on the individual^ 
or a more healing one on divisions of opinion, than 
the study of the words of Christ Himself. The 
‘heart is its own witness to them ; all Christian 
sects acknowledge tliem ; they seem to escape or 
rise above the region or atmosphere of controversy^ 
The. form in which they exhibit the Gospel to us 
is the simplest and also the deepest ; they are more 
free from details than any other part of Scripture, 
and they are absolutely independent of personal and 
natibnal influences. In them is contained the ex» 
pression of the inner life, of mankind, and of the 
Church; there, too, the individual beholds, as in 
a glass, the image of a goodness which is not of 
this world. To rank theii* authority below that of 
Apostles and Evangelists is to give up the best 
hc^ of reuniting Christendom in itself, and of 
mjkmg Christianity a universal religion. ^ 
i^he Epistles of St, Paul^ ii. 326-7.) 

The words of Christ are the centre, the heart, 
the life of the Gliristian reUgidn. The simple 
narrative, of the Gospels oiore than any other 
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has affected the course of the worlcb . It 
has exercised a great though indefinite mfiuence On 
the institutions and laws of Christian countries^ on 
the average standard of inorality^ on the teaching 
of the Christian Church. In the worst^of rime^ 
and ]Jaces there have been a few who have sought 
to be like Christ, to whom the very corniption 
which they saw around them has given a s^muluS 
to a higher life. ^ 

Then the religion of Cmist is not oply a word 
but a reality; it is necessarily more exclusive, yet 
also mdte comprehensive. For it includes all who 
are leading the life of Christ in any sensible degree^; 
it excludes all who, though belonging to a Christian 
community, arc not doing the works of Christ*' 
Nor need we necessarily regard ourselves as divided 
from the student of physical science who is tX)io 
much under the dominion of the visible, or from ,lbe 
artisan who is unwilling to join in Christian forms 
of worship. To aljl men’s hearts the words of 
Christ find a way when they are rightly considered. 
For no one will say that to hate is better than to 
love, darkness better than light, impurity than holi« 
ness, falsehood better than truth. And it may very 
likely be the case that when all the endless bodes 
and tomes of scholastic divinity, ancient and modem, 
shall have ceased to interest mankind, the words of 
Christ, and these alone, shall prevail. 

(UfipuiSsbidLy^ 

Ono having Authority 

* ♦We ate told that Christ v^poke to mOn os 
one that h^d authority ; not an authority, like thkt 
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of ' the Scribet and Pharisees, which is given froni 
without, but an authority which ^owed naturaliy 
from the absolute conviction of the truth of Hts 
own words. Of this too we might* find imperfKit 
examples within our owA experience. For when 
a man is 'possessed with .a truth and feels that he 
has a mission to utter it, he becomes a power in the 
World.' So Christ having received the truth from 
His Father, brought it down tt^men. The opinions 
of the world, the custorhs* of society, the traditions 
of Churches-— they too had an authority, but it was 
of another %ort. They did not come imnvjdiatcly 
from God ; they did not find a witness in the better 
mind and conscience of man ; they were the words 
*of an age and country, and might be even unmean- 
ing or absurd in some other age or country. But 
the words of Christ were eternal and unchangeable ; 
as long as human nature lasts, while the world stands, 
diese and these alone shall never pass away. 

{UnpubliJhcd,) 

The* Character of Christ’s Teaching 

* There have been those who, by infinite labour 
and by long processes of inference, have discovered 
some new and important ide;^ ; there are others who, 
without having learned or been taught, by a sort of 
immtion or inspiration attain of themselves to the 
same truth. This lauer son of knowledge we may 
Wuly regard as the nearer image of the knowfedge 
whiclr we ascribe to Christ. And sometimes it 
happens that truth has been overlaid by opinion of 
tradition, and (Ife sense of duty has been per- 
woted casuistry, or the general principle has been 





hm in minutiae : tlten arises some honest and aUe 
tMi who by the light of common sense cuts the 
knot and restores to men their natund 'sense of 
truth and right: this again, though an inadequate, 
appears to be not an untrue image of the character* 
of our Lord's teaching, . . • 

Not only did the simplicity 'of the words of 
Christ find a way to the hearts of men, but tiie5^ * 
fek them to be words spoken out of His infinite 
love for them: the Scnbis and Pharisees sat in 
Moses* seat— they expounded the law after their 
manneiv- but there was no human tie \l^hich bound 
them to their fellow men. Christ came to deliver 
man out of His endless love for him, • , • It was 
natural to Him when He looked upon men to love* 
them, as a father or mother naturally love their 
own children. For them, not for Himself, He felt 
a^ took thought: He saw them suffering from 
sickness and sin, rebelling against the law of God 
and the appointment of Nature. They were 
wandering in the wilderness out of the way; the 
face of God was hidden from them, j^nd He 
spoke to them in a manner which they had never 
heard before of His Father and their Father* of 
His God and their God. He told them that ^ir 
Father which is in heairen was more ready to hear 
than they to pray; that He did not new to be 
told of them, although they needed to be told of 
Him, that He never cast out any that came iU 
Hun. Only they must renounce thdr sins. They 
dMild not be the friends of God and hate^ theft 
hmdiren ; they could not truly worship God 
they sought only to be seen df^men; theyfaprfM 
liot hold commuoion vrith God' and be^ tm Ster* 
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vants of impinity and sin. But let tliem once 
{>reak through the hardness of heart which divided 
them from OikI, tlirough the veil of passion which 
hid Him from them ; let them bcliete in the word 
'of Christ, and like Him* they would become the 
Sons .of GocL The God of whom He spoke to 
them was the Gbd of Israel, the God of their 
Others*, but He was also the God of purity and 
love^ of holiness and truth ; and they could only 
see. Him in so far as thjly*became like Him. And 
men felt thk what He told them was in accordance 
with their <Avn better mind. The message«of love 
had a transforming power ; they lifted up their eyes 
to God and were delivered from the evil. 

( Unpuhlhhtd^ 

How we should view Disgrepancies in the 
Gospels 

The agony had ceased, the final hour had come, 
although, a short tifbe before, Christ, like some of 
those who have been partakers of His sufferings, 
had taste^ the bitterness of death, and there was 
a moment when the cry had been wrung from 
Him, * My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?^ while at another moment He poured 
forth the prayer, more divine than any earthquake 
darkness which veiled the awful sight, ‘ Father, 
fotj^ve tliem, for they know not what they do.’ 
The narrative in St. John’s Gospel diffoi^ in 
several points from the narrative of the other 
Gosjpels; and the love of trutli compels us to 
adndt'that the words of Christ, and especially these 
bsa words, are cyiTerently reported by St. Luke 
and St. Ji^iu When we consider the confusicm 
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and uncertainty of the scene, we shall not wonder 
that some spoke of our Lord as lairing wkh 
a cry, which b the record of Su Alatthew asnd 
St* Mark, wMle others, as in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
reported Him to have ‘said, ‘Father, into "Iliy 
hands I commend My spirit $ ’ and others, again 
describe Him as pouring forth His * last breath 
in the words, ‘It is finished,’ which are found' 
in the Gospel of fSt. John. Ingenious ^rsoqs 
have attempted to harm4ffiize tliese and similar 
discrepancies in the Gospels. But tliere is Httle 
wisdom in applying to Scripture a mode of recon** 
dliation which we should not apply to an ordinary 
history. The thought of Christ which has filled 
the mind of the world has nothing to do with 
those microscopic inquiries respecting the cpju- 
position of the Gospels which have so greatly 
exercised critics for more than a century, and had 
lietter perhaps be dropped for ever, now that we 
seem to know all that can be khown on the subject. 
All the four, or rather the three, narratives of the 
Crucifixion (for that of St. Mark adds qothing of 
consequence to the remaining three) are extreri^y 
simple ; and there is no trace in any of them that 
the Evangelists would have regarded the Lord as 
saying one thing with one part of His nature, and 
another with another; or that they felt, or would 
have even understood, the difficulties which the 
after^-reflections of theologians have introduced into 
the iext of Scripture. {College Sermone^ 

The character of St. John’s Gospel is not l&h 
toricali but fmiritual, not descri^ve of the outwaM 
jbnns of the Church, but of the inUer life of theaaujL 
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ItiKUrdiy ever touches upon the relation of believers to 
the external vverld or to society, but only upon their 
relations to God and Christ. They are withdrawn 
fiwi the worfd that they may be *000 with the 
Father and^ with the Son ; they eat the bread of life ; 
they drink tjie water of life; they receive another 
^spirit wjfiich is to guide diem into all truth. They 
are not, as in the parable, like the wheat growing 
together with the tares; no/ do obey become a great 
tree under the shadow of*which the birds of the air 
take shelter : they are the branches indeed of which 
Christ is the Vine, but no outward glory or* power 
is attributed to them. Nor are they bound together 
by a common external symbol; for, as you will 
remember, the institution of the Sacraments is not 
recorded in the Gospel of St, John. Many reasons 
have been given for the omissiofi ; the author of the 
fourth Gospel has been sometimes supposed to have 
avoided subjects which were mentioned in the three 
first. But there is ifo proof that he was acquainted 
with them ; the more probable* reason is, if any is 
needed, that he is putting forward another aspect of 
the life of Christ, and that the outward fades away 
before his mind in comparison with the inward. 
Christ is not described in the Gospel of St. John 
as instituting the Sacrament of Baptism or the 
Lotd^s Supper, but as teaching men that He is 
the Bread of Life. And, if we look closely at 
the external events recorded, we shall see that ^bey 
are told for the sake of some lesson or discourse 
which^is appended to them, rather than for the sake 
of the events themselves. The miracles are very 
few; one class Qf*them, that of healing the de* 
moniae 8 ,ds omitted. For example, the miracle of 
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the five thousand is narrated in the three first 
Gospels chiefly as a wonder, but in the fourth 
Gospel with a manifest reference to the lesson 
which follow^ concerning ‘the bread of life/ 
{Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ l82-4«) 

f * 

The Living Witnesses of Christ’s Work 

‘ He went about ^doing good/ So we might say 
in our own age of two* ^r three who have been 
personally known to us, ‘He or she ‘went about 
doing good/ They are the living witfiesses to us 
of His work. If we observe them we shall see 
that they did good because they were good — because 
they lived for others and not for themselves, because 
they had a higher standard of truth and therefore 
men could trust them, because their love was deeper 
and therefore they drew others after them. These 
are they of whom we read in Scripture that they 
bear the image of Christ until His coming again, 
and of a few of them that they have borne the 
image of His sufferings, and to us they arp the best 
interpreters of His life. They too have a hidden 
strength which is derived from communion with the 
Unseen; they pass their lives in the service of 
God, and yet only desire to be thought unprofitable 
sen^ants. The honours or praises which men some- 
times shower upon them are not much to their taste. 
Their only joy is to do the will of God and to 
relieve the wants of their brethren. Their only 
or greatest sorrow is to think of the things which, 
from inadvertence or necessity, they have been 
compelled to leave undone. way of life has 

been simple ; they have not had' much to do with 
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the world ; tliey have not had time to accumulate 
stores of learning. Sometimes they have seen with 
superhuman clearness one or two truths of which 
the world was especially in need. They may have 
f>een scarcely* known, or not known until after their 
death they may have had their trials too — failing 
health, declining years, the ingratitude of men — but 
they hs^ve endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 

• {College Sermons^ 3 1 6—7.) 

4 

The True Disciple 

* ‘ When * others arc happy, I am happyfc* were 
the words of a poor })aralytic, for whom no more 
good was reserved in this world. That is the 
spirit of Christ. To place others before ourselves, 
to think of others and not of ourselves, to be in the 
world but not of it, to walk Hy faitli and not by 
sight, to be able to say ‘ Nevertheless not my will, 
but Thine, be done ^ — these are notes of the true 
disciple of Christ, A<fhich we too have been privi- 
leged to witness ; and such examples have 
strengthened our faith and supported our doubting 
hearts. ^ Sit mea amma cum illh* has been the 
expression of the thought of many a one who has 
asked no more than that he might be the companion 
of the righteous in life and death. 

’“He who would imitate the teaching of Christ 
must be simple and sincere in all his words. He 
need not set forth his thoughts in rhetorical s^le, 
but he must be what he preaches. He must have 
a strodg hold of a few first truths which will be 
interwoven in his life. He will be very certain that 
without holiness n^’nian can see the Lord; or, 
as we might express the same ^thought in modern 
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language, that without morality there can tx^ no true 
religion. There is nothing that he will fear more 
than hypocrisy. {JlnpubUshd^ 


What Christ says to ns now 

An illustrious person not now living is repotted 
to have said, ‘ If Jesus Christ were to con^e agam* 
upon the earth, havp often thought that* He 
would have been written^ down.^ He could not 
have approved of many things in our modern world, 
and therefore the world would probably have been 
at enmity with Him. When He heard of our 
religious parties ^ calling down fire from heaven on 
each other,* must He not have said to them, ‘Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of * ? And 
when He saw thift these religious divisions ex- 
tended to the education of the young, may we not 
imagine Him to have taken a .little child, and set 
him in the midst and asked Whether we meant to 
make him the victim of a religious dispute ? When 
He was told of another who belonged to, a different 
persuasion unlicensed by any regular authority going 
about doing good, would He have said ‘Forbid 
him*? Might He not have been heard repeating 
to those who insisted 'that they could literally eat 
His flesh and drink His blood, ‘It is the spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing * ? Or 
to jliose who make casuistical distinctions about the 
meaning of words, or draw i*emote inferences from 
them, would He not have said ‘ Let you!* com- 
munication be yea, yea, and nay, nay,* or perhaps, 
*Ye make void ^e word of G(^ by your tractions*? 
Or to those who exaggerate the importance of days, 
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^ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath^? For we can hardly suppose that 
He who came to destroy Judaism would have 
.zdloWed Jewish errors to remain amdhg Christians, 
Or when He saw the value set on times and places, 
and the pomp of outward ceremonial, would He not 
^ have said, ‘ The liour is coming and now is, when 
neither* in Jerusalem, nor in this mountain, men 
shall worship the Father;^* and ‘God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth ’ ? Or to a rich and luxurious 
age, would *He have abstained out of delicacy, or 
any fear of misunderstanding, from repeating the 
parable of Lazarus and Dives ? For the words of 
Christ necessarily go beyond the established ideas 
of religion, or the forms of polite society; they 
pierce like a sword into all thirfgs. And yet while 
they go so far beyond the received religious opinions 
of Christians in some respects, there arc others in 
which they may seerti to fall short of them. 

He would have taught the new commandment, 
which is also old — purity of thought as well as of 
word and act; the not doing things that we may 
be seen of men, or laying up for ourselves treasure 
upon earth ; the seeking firet tlie kingdom of God, 
the forgiveness of injuries,* the love of enemies — 
‘that we may be the children of our Father which 
is in heaven/ What ! only the Sermon on the 
Mount ! and we verily thought that He would ^avc 
spoken to us of apostolical succession, of baptismal 
regeneration, of justification by faith only, of final 
assurance, of satisfaction and atonement ; or that 
He would hai'e told us, not that the Father came 
out and Jcissed the prodigal so^n, and fell ujxjn liis 
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neck and wept, but that there was one way, and 
one way only, by which men could be restored to 
the favour of God, or that He would have wrought 
a miracle in the face of all men and put an end to 
the controversy about them; but He only says 
‘ There shall be no sign given to this generation * ; 
or that He would have told us plainly when we 
asked Him about another life ; but He only i;eplies, 

‘ In the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage/ Wc thought that we should 
have been confirmed in those points of faith or 
practice in which we differ from others, and that 
they would have been condemned by Him ; that 
we should have heard from His lips precise state- 
ments of doctrines ; that He would have decided 
authoritati\'ely disputed points, saying, ‘Thus and 
thus shall he think wiio would be saved/ But He 
puts us ofF with parables about little children, about 
the wheat and the tares growing together, about the 
new wine and the old bottles, ^about the wayward 
children sitting in tlic market-place, about a house 
divided against itself. Instead of answering our 
questions, He asks others which we cannot answer. 
The language of theology seems never to fall from 
His lips, but only ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and thy neighbour as thyself,' ‘ Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect/ He goes back to the first principles 
of tmth and right; He speaks as one having 
authority, out of the fullness of His nature, and 
not like any creature whom we ever heard. And 
still when we listen to His words, the conviction 
is forced upon us, ‘ Truly thl54 was the Son of 
God,' {CQllege Sermons s I 
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Life for Others, Life in God 

. Men are for the most part content ividi them- 
selves if they abstain from evil and do a little good 
in the -world. They never consider, or hardly ever, 
how their whole lives might be given up to the 
service ’of God and their fellow creatures. They 
are the creatures of liabit and !i.'pute ; they do not 
depart from the customAry ways of society. Nor 
can we deny that most of us would be unequal to 
this greater fife, nor set any limit to the good which 
may be done by those who sit still in the house, who 
scarcely ever leave the seclusion of their own village 
Or home. But let us not be ignorant also that there 
is a higher and nobler ideal than this — the ideal of 
a life which is passed in doing good to man; in 
seeking to alleviate the miseries and inequalities qf 
his lot, to raise liini out of the moral and physical 
degradation in which* he is sunk, and to implant in 
him a higher sense of tnith and’ right. What would 
have becopie of the world if there had been no such 
teachers or saviours of mankind ? For the low^ 
are inspired by the higher, and most of all by the 
highest of all. That is what makes the life of 
Christ such a precious possossion to the world, not 
merely the good that He did when on earth, in 
teaching and consoling the afflicted, but the example 
which He left behind for all time of another ^and 
higher sort of character such as had never existed 
beforedn this world. To live for others only, and 
only in the service of God, to be the mediator 
between God and^ifian, to reconcile the world to 
itself— this is the idea which Christ is always 
c 
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setting before us, and of which those who are His 
disciples must in their measure seek to partake. . . . 

To this simple life Chiist invites us to return 
to the beginnifag of Christianity, now that the world 
has got so far onward in *its course. He speaks to 
us across the ages still, telling us to come back 
to the first principles of religron. And of this 
simple religion we have the assurance in ourselves,* 
and the better we become the more assured we are 
of it. Who can doubt that love is better than 
hatred, truth than falsehood, righteousness than 
unrighteousness, holiness than impurity V Whatever 
uncertainty there may be about the early history 
of Christianity, there is no uncertainty about the 
Christian life. Questions of criticism have been 
raised concerning the Gospels; there have been 
disputes about rites &nd ceremonies ; whole systems 
gf theology have passed away : but that which truly 
constitutes religion, that in which good men are like 
one another, that in which fhey chiefly resemble 
Christ, remains tlie same. And it maybe regarded 
as one of the great blessings of the age in, which we 
live that, after so many wanderings out of the way, 
we are at length beginning to distinguish the essential 
from the accidental, and to appreciate more than 
any former age the tree meaning of the words of 
Christ. • . . 

Tlie highest and best that we can conceive, 
wh^jther revealed to us in the person of Christ or in 
any other, that is God. Because this is relative to 
our minds, and therefore necessarily imperfect, we 
must not cast it away from us, or seek for some 
other unknown truth which citv be described only 
by negatives. To such a temper the woids of die 
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Prophet may be applied: ‘Say not in thine heart, 
Who shall ascend into heaven ? or, Who shall 
descend into the deep ? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee, even in thy mouth and ^ in thy heart/ 
Every good ’thought in our own mind, every good 
man whom we meet, or of whom we read in former 
^ ages, every great word or action, is a witness to us 
of the nature of God. 

(Sfrmons on Faith find Doctrine^ 89—93.) 

The Lord’s Prayer 

It would be an error to suppose that the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer are altogether new, or that 
they seemed to the disciples of Christ quite diderent 
from anything which they had ever heard before. 
Truth does not descend from heaven like a sacred 
stone dropped out of another world, concerning 
which men vainly dispute what it is or whence it 
came. But it is th^ good word, the good thought, 
the good action, which arises in a man’s mind ; as 
the AposUe also says, ‘The word is very nigh unto 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart.’ The 
great prophet or teacher draws out what is latent 
in man, he interrogates their consciences, he hnds 
a witness in them to the best. And, therefore, 
when we are told that parallels to all tlie petitions 
contained in the Lord’s Prayer may be found in 
Rabbinical writers, when we remark that in Seneca 
and other Gentile philosophers we are exhorted to 
forgiveness of injuries, when we read in Epictetus 
the words, ‘ We have all tinned, some more, some 
lesd grievously,’ thgre is no reason why we should 
be shockeii or surprised at these parallelisms. Neither 
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is the Lord^s Prayer less fitted to be tlie medium 
of our communion with God because ancient holy 
men have used several of its petitions before the time 
of Christ, as dll Christians ha\^ been in the habit of 
using them since. Are not all true sayings and all 
good thoughts, in all times and in all places, the 
anticipation of a truth which is* shining more and 
more unto tl^e perfect day? 

(^Sermons ton F^ith and Doctrine^ ^ 5^*0 

The World prepared for Christianity 

Spiritual life, no Jess than natural life, is often 
the very opposite of the elements which seem to 
give birth to it. The prejmration for the way of 
the Lord, which John the Baptist preached, did 
not consist in a dhect reference to the Saviour. 
'The words ‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire,’ and ‘ He shall burn up the 
chaff with fire unquenchable,’ tould have given the 
Jews no exact conception of Him who ‘did not 
break the bruised reed, nor quench th^ smoking 
flax.’ It was in another way that .Tohn prepared 
for Christ, by quickening the moral sense of the 
people, and sounding in their ears the voice ‘Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.* Beyond 
this useful lesson, there was a kind of vacancy in 
the preaching of John. He himself, as ‘he was 
fini^iing his course,’ testified that his work was 
incomplete, and that he was not the Christ. The 
Jewish people were prepared by his preaching for 
the coming of Christ, just as an individual might 
be prepared to receive Him by 'tlye conviction of tia 
and the conscious need of forgiveness* 
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Except from tlie Gospel history and the writings 
of Josephus and Philo, we know but little of the 
tendencies of the Jewish mind in the time of our 
X^ord. Yet we cannot doubt that the entrance of 
Christianity* into the world was not sudden and 
abrupt; that is an illusion which arises in the mind 
from our slender acquaintance with contemporary 
opiniops* Better and higher and holier as it was, 
it was not absolutely distinct Skom the teaching of 
the doctors of the law citlier in form or substance ; 
it was not unconnected with, but gave life and truth 
to, the mystic fancies of Alexandrian philosophy. 
Even in the counsels of perfection of tlie Sermon 
on the Mount, there is probably nothing which might 
not be found, either in letter or spirit, in Philo or 
some other Jewish or Eastern writer. T he peculiarity 
of the Gospel is, not that it teaches what is wholly 
new, but that it draws out of the treasure-house 
the human heart things new and old, gathering 
together in one the dispersed fragments of the truth. 
'Fhe common people would not have ‘ heard Him 
gladly,' ^ut for the truth of what He said. The 
heart was its own witness to it. The better nature 
of man, though but for a moment, responded to it, 
spoken as it was with authority, and not as the 
scribes ; witli simplicity, •and not as the great 
teachers of the law ; and sanctified by tlie life and 
actions of Him from whose lips it came, and ^ Who 
spake as never man spake.' 

( 7 j 6 ^ Ephtles of St, Pauly ii. 110—2.) 

The Ideal and the Real Christ 

An ideal nece^^rily mingles with all concep- 
tions of, Christ ; ' why then should we object to 
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a Christ who is necessanly ideal? Do persons 
really suppose that they know Christ as they know 
a living friend? Is not Christ in the Sacrament, 
Christ at the tight hand of God, ‘Christ in you 
the hope of glory/ an icfeal ? Have not the dis- 
ciples of Christ from the age of St. Paul onwards 
been always idealizing His memory ? 

We must accept the fact that the life of 'Christ 
is only partially known to us, like that of other 
great teachers of religion, p And this is best for 
us. We have enough to assist us, but not enough 
to constrain us. And upon this basis the thoughts 
of men in many ages may raise an ideal more per- 
fect than any actual conception of Him. Each age 
may add something to the perfection and balance 
of the whole. Did not St. Paul idealize Christ ? 
Do we suppose that •‘all which he says of Him is 
sipiply matter of fact, or known to St. Paul as 
such ? It might have been that the character would 
have been less universal if we hrfd been able to trace 
more defined features. 

What would have happened to the .world if 
Christ had not come ? What would hapj^cn if He 
were to come again? What would have happened 
if we had perfectly known the words and teaching 
of Christ ? How far oan we individualize Christ, 
or is He only the perfect image of humanity ? 

Instead of receiving Christianity as once given, 
all ipankind from the first should have been en- 
deavouring to improve it, to adapt it to the wants 
of other ages, to get rid of its eccentricities^ and 
peculiarities. We fancy that it came in perfection 
from Christ and therefore are* afraid to touch it. 
But even if we know exactly what came from 
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Christ, it is in perpetual process of depravation and 
needs to be restored ; it is in process of being 
narrowed and needs to be enlarged, or rather, in 
;iny case, needs to be enlarged, if 4 t is to com- 
prehend the. world. There is a fallen Christianity 
if there is*a fallen man, and man is always falling. 

(Li/e^ ii. 85.) 
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The Conversion of St. Paul 

# 

The spiritual combat, in the seventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, which tcrAiinates with 
the words, ‘ O wretclied man that I am ! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ? I thank 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord,^ is the 
descrijition, in a figure, of the Apostlc^s journey 
to Damascus, Almost in a moment he passed 
from darkness to light. Nothing could be more 
different or contrasted than his after-life and his 
former life. In his own language he might be 
described as cut in two by the sword of the Spirit ; 
his present and previous states were like good and 
evil, light and darkness, life and death. It accords 
with what we know of human feelings, that this 
previous state should have a kind of terror for him, 
and should be presenti^d to his mind, not as it 
appeared at the time when he * thought, verily, that 
he ought to do many tilings against Jesus of 
Nazareth,* but as it afterwards seemed, when he 
counted himself to be the least of the Apostles, 
because twenty years before he had persecuted the 
Church of God; when he was amazed at the 
goodness of God in rescuing Ihe chief of sinners. 
The life which he had once led was ‘ the law/ 
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He thought of it, indeed, sometimes as the in- 
spired word, tlie language of which he was be- 
ginning to invest with a new meaning ; but more 
.often as an ideal form of evil, the 6 hain by which 
he had been bound, the prison in which he was 
shut -up. .And long after his conversion the 
shadow of the law seemed to follow him at a 
distance, and threatened to overcast his heaven ; 
when, with a sort of inconsistency for one assured 
of ‘the crown,’ he speaks of the trouble of spirit 
which overcame him, and of the sentence of deatli 
in himself. ' (77je Epistles of St, Paul^ ii. 284 — 5*) 

Changes of Character 

The gifts of God to man have ever some reference 
to natural disposition. He whtf becomes the servant 
of God does not thereby cease to be himself. Often 
the transition is greater in appearance than in reality, 
from the suddenness? of its manifestation. There is 
a kind of rebellion against self*and nature and God, 
which, through the mercy of God to the soul, 
seems almost necessarily to lead to reaction. Persons 
have been worse than their fellow men in outward 
appearance, and yet there was within them the 
spirit of a child waiting U> return home to their 
father’s house. A change passes upon them which 
we may figure to ourselves, not only as the new 
man taking the place of the old, but us the inner 
man taking the place of the outer. So complex is 
humafl nature, that the very opposite to what we 
are has often an inexpressible power over us. Con- 
trast is not only ^ 'law of association ; it is also 
a principle of action. Many run from one extreme 
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to another, from licentiousness to the ecstasy of 
religious feeling, from religious feeling back to 
licentiousness, not without a ‘ fearful looking for 
of judgement/* If we could trace the hidden workr 
ings of good and evil, they would appear far less 
surprising and more natuial than as they are seen 
by th<? outward eye. Our spiritual nature is with- 
out spring or chasm, but it has a certain pjay or 
freedom which lea4s veiy often to consequences 
the opposite of what we ex^xrct. It seems in some 
instances as if the same religious education had 
tended to contrary results ; in one case *to a devout 
life, in another to a reaction against it ; sometimes 
to one form of faith, at other times to another. 
Many parents have wept to see the early religious 
training of their children draw them, % a kind 
of repulsion, to a ccBnmunion or mode of opinion 
which is the extreme o])posite of that in which they 
have been brought up. Let them have peace in 
the thought that it was not alfv^ays in their power 
to fulfil the duty in which they seem to themselves 
to have failed. (^Fhe Epistles of St, Paul^ i^. 169.) 

The Temperament of Religious Leaders 

Perhaps wc shall not .be far wrong in concludmg, 
tliat those who have undergone great religious 
changes have been of a fervid imaginative cast of 
mind; looking for more in this world than it was 
capable of yielding; easily touched by the remem- 
brance of tlie past, or inspired by some ideal df the 
future. When with this has been combined a zeal 
for the good of their fellow men, ,they have become 
the heralds and champions of the religions move- 
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ments of the world. The change has begun within, 
but has overflowed without them. ‘When thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren,’ is the order 
of nature and of grace. In secret tlfey brood over 
^eir own state; weary and profitless their soul 
fainteth within them. The religion they profess 
is a religion not of life to them, but of death ; they 
lose their interest in the world, and are cut off from 
the Communion of their fallow* creatures. While 
they are musing, the fire ckindles, and at the last — 
‘ they speak with their tongue.’ Then pours forth 
irrepressibly the pent-up stream — ‘unto all and upon 
all ’ their fellow men ; the intense flame of inward 
enthusiasm warms and lights up the w^orld. First 
they are the evidence to others ; then, again, others 
are the evidence to them. All religious leaders 
cannot be reduced to a single* type of character; 
yet in all, perhaps, two characteristics may b^ 
observed; the first, great self-reflection ; the second, 
intense sympathy wifh other njen. They are not 
the creatures of habit or of circumstances, leading 
a blind litJ;, unconscious of what they are; their 
whole effort is to realize their inward nature, and 
to make it palpable and visible to their fellows. 
Unlike other men who arc confined to the circle 
of themselves or of their family, their affections 
are never straitened ; tliey embrace with their love 
all men who are like-minded with them, almost all 
men too who are unlike them, in the hope that t^ey 
may become like. 

Suclf men have generally appeared at favourable 
conjunctures of circumstances, when the old was 
about to vanish awa^,^and the new to appear. The 
world has .yearned towards them, and they towards 
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the world. They have uttered what all men were 
feeling ; they have interpreted the age to itself. 
But for the concurrence of circumstances, they 
might have been stranded on the solitary shore, 
they might have died without a follower or convert. 
But when the world has needed them, and God 
has intended them for the worfd, they are endued 
with power from on high ; they use all othenmen as 
their instruments, uniting them to themselves. * 

Often such men have# been brought up in the 
faith which they afterwards oppose, and a part of 
their power has consisted in their acquaintance with 
the enemy. They see other men, like themselves 
formerly, wandering out of tiie way in the idol’s 
temple, amid a burdensome ceremonial, with prayere 
and sacrifices unable to free the soul. They lead 
them by the way thtemselvcs came to the home of 
Christ. Sometimes they represent the new as the 
truth of the old ; at other times as contrasted with 
it, as life and death, as good and evil, as Christ 
and anti-Christ. They relax the force of habit, 
they melt the pride and fanaticism of, the soul- 
They suggest to others their own doubts, they 
inspire them with their own hopes, they supply 
their own motives, they draw men to them with 
cords of sympathy and bonds of love ; they them- 
selves seem a sufficient stay to support the world. 
Such was Luther at the Reformation; such, in 
a l^jgher sense, was the Apostle St. Paul. 

There have been heroes in the world, and there 
have been prophets in the world. The fii%t may 
be divided into two classes ; either they have been 
men of strong will and characlef, or of great power 
and range of intellect ; in a few instances, com- 
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biaiflg both. They have been the natural leaders 
of mankind, compelling odiers by their acknowledged 
superiority as rulers and generals ; or in the paths 
of science and philosophy, drawing the world after 
them by a yet more inevitable necessity. The 
prophet belongs to another order of beings: he 
does not master liis thoughts ; they carry him 
away. ' He does not see clearly into the laws of 
this 'world or the affairs of thus world, but has a 
light beyond, which revgals them partially in their 
relation to another. Often he seems to be at once 
both tlie weakest and the strongest of mea; the 
first to yield to his own impulses, the mightiest 
to arouse them in others. Calmness, or reason, 
or philosophy are not the words which describe 
the api^eals which lie makes to the hearts of men. 
He sways them to and fro rattier than governs or 
controls them. He is a poet, and more thap 
a poet, the inspired teacher of mankind; but the 
intellectual gifts whidi he possesses are independent 
of knowledge, or learning, or capacity ; what they 
are much, more akin to is the fire and subtlety of 
genius. He, too, for a time, has ruled kingdoms 
and even led armies ; ‘ an Apostle, not of man, nor 
by men ; * acting, not by authority or commission 
of any prince, but by an immediate inspiration from 
on high, communicating itself to the Jiearts of men. 

Epistles of St. Paul^ i, 1 70—2.) 

The Thorn in the Fleah * 
Th<ire have been tliose who, although deformed 
by nature, have worn the expression of a calm awl 
Imvenly beauty; Jrf whom the Hashing eye has 
attested the presence of thought in the poor withered 
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and palsied frame. There have been others, again, 
who have passed the greater part of their lives in 
extreme bodily suflTering, who have, nevertheless, 
directed states or led armies, the keenness of whose 
intellect has not been dulled nor their* natural force 
of mind abated. There have been those also on 
whose faces men have gazed ‘ as upon the face of 
an angel,’ while they pierced or stoned theiji. Of 
such an one, perhaps, the Apostle himself might 
have gloried ; not of thW whom men term great 
or noble. He who felt the whole creation groaning 
and travailing together until now was* not like the 
Greek drinking in the life of nature at every pore. 
He who through Christ was * crucified to the world, 
and the world to him,’ was not in harmony with 
nature, nor nature with him. ^ The manly form, 
the erect step, tlie fallness of life and beauty, could 
^ot have gone along with such a consciousness as 
this, any more than the taste for literature and art 
could have consisted witli the* thought, ‘ not many 
wise, not many learned, not many mighty.’ Instead 
of these we have the visage marred morp than the 
sons of men, ‘the Cross of Christ which was to 
the Greeks foolishness,’ the tliorn in the flesh, the 
marks in the body of the Lord Jesus. 

(The Epistles of St. Paul^ i. 1 77.) 

Knowledge of Mankind, based on Love 

Sfysticism, or enthusiasm, or intense benevolence 
^d philanthropy, seem to us, as they coiAmonly 
are, at variance with worldly prudence and modera- 
tion. But in the Apostle * different and 
contrasted qualities are mingled and harmonised. 
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The mother watching over the life of her child 
has all her faculties aroused and stimulated; she 
knows almost by instinct how to say or to do the 
.right thing at the right tiiye ; she regards his faults 
with mingled love and sorrow. So, in the Apostle, 
we seem to ^trace a sort of refinement or nicety of 
feelingj when he is dealing with the souls of men. 
All his knowledge of mankind shows itself for their 
sakes ; and yet not that^ knowledge of mankind 
which comes from witluut, revealing itself by ex- 
perience of men and manners, by taking a part 
in events, by the insensible course of years making 
us learn from what we have seen and suffered. 
There is another experience that comes from within, 
which begins with the knowledge of self, with the 
consciousness of oiar own weakness and infirmities ; 
which is continued in love to btHers and in works 
of good to them; which grows by singleness ar)[d 
simplicity of heart. Love becomes the interpreter 
of how men think, ilnd feel, a^d act ; and supplies 
the place of, or passes into a worldly prudence 
wiser than, the prudence of this world. Such is 
the worldly prudence of St. Paul. 

{The Epuiles of St, Paul^ i. 179.) 

Strength out of Weakness 

The language of the Epistles often exercises 
an illusion on our minds when thinking of ^ the 
primitive Church; individuals perhaps there were 
who fruly partook of that light with which the 
Apostle encircled them ; there may have been those 
in the Churches o^ Corinth, or Ephesus, or Galatia, 
who wer^ living oh earth the life of heaven. But 
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tlie ideal which fills the Apostle^s mind has not, 
necessarily, a corresponding fact in the actual state 
of his converts. The beloved family of the Apostle, 
the Church of which such ‘glorious things ace 
told,’ is often in tumult and disorders His love 
is constantly a source of pain to him : he watches 
over them ‘witli a godly jealousy,’ and finds them 
‘affecting others rather than himself.’ They are 
always liable to ba ‘spoiled’ by some vanity of 
philosophy, some remembnnee of Judaism, which, 
like an epidemic, carries off whole Churches at 
once, and seems to exercise a fatal 'power over 
them. He is a father harrowed and agonized in 
his feelings ; he loves more and suffers more than 
other men ; he will not think, he cannot help 
thinking, of the ingratitude and insolence of his 
children ; he tries to believe, he is persuaded, that 
ajl is well ; he denounces, he forgives ; he defends 
himself, he is ashamed of defending himself; he is 
the herald of his own deeds *when others neglect 
or injure him ; he is ashamed of tliis, too, and 
retires into himself, to be at peace with Christ and 
God. So we seem to read the course of the 
Apostle’s thoughts in more than one passage of 
his writings, beginning with the heavenly ideal, 
and descending to the painful realities of actual life, 
especially at the close of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians — altogether, perhaps, the most character- 
istic, picture of the Apostle’s mind ; and in the last 
words to the Galatians, ‘Henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks'\)f the 
Lord Jesus.’ 

Great men (those, at least', who present to us 
the type of eai^y greatness) are sometimes said 
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to possess the power of command, but not the 
power of entering into the feelings of others. They 
have no fear of their fellows, they are not aflected 
by their opinions or prejudices, but neither are they 
always capable of immediately impressing them, or 
of perceiving, the impression which their words 
or actiojis make upon them. Often they li\e in 
a kind .of solitude on w'hich other men do not 
vcntui'c to intrude ; putting /ortlf* their strength on 
particular occasions, carelt«s or abstracted about the 
daily concerns of life. Such was not the greatness 
of the Apostle St. Paul ; not only in the sense in 
which he says that he could do all things through 
Christ/ but in a more earthly and human one, was 
it true, that his strength vas his weakness and his 
weakness his strength. His dej>endence on others 
was also the source of his influence o\er them. 
His natural character was the type of that com- 
munion of the Spiiit which he preached ; the 
meanness of aj^pearaAce which, he attributes to 
himself, the image of that contrast which the 
Gosj)el presents to human greatness. Glorying 
and humiliation ; life *md death ; a vision of angels 
strengthening him, the ‘ thorn in the flesh ^ icbuking 
him ; the greatest tenderness, not without stern- 
ness; sorrows above measure, consolations above 
measure, are some of the contradictions which 
were reconciled in the same man. It is not a long 
life of ministerial success on which he is looking 
back a little before his death, where he says, 
‘ I have* fought the good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.’ These words are 
sadly illustrated by. another verse of the same 
F.pistle, ‘This thou knowest, that all they which 
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are in Asia be turned away from me* (2 Tim. 
i. 15). So when the contrast was at . its height, 
he passed away, rejoicing in persecution also, and 
^ filling up that which \vas behind of the afHictions 
of Christ for his body*s sake.* Many, ^f not most, 
of his followers had forsaken him, arjd there is no 
certain memorial of the manner of his death. 

Let us look once more a little closer* at that 
‘visage marred* Ki his Master’s service, as it ap- 
peared about three year£* before on a well-known 
scene. A poor aged man, worn by some bodily 
or mftntal disorder, who had been often scourged, 
and boa* on his face the traces of indignity and 
sorrow in every form — such an one, led out of 
prison between Roman soldiers, probably at times 
faltering in his utterance, the creature, as he seemed 
to spectators, of licrvous sensibility; yearning, al- 
#most with a sort of fondness, to save the souls 
of those whom he saw around him — spoke a few 
eloquent words in, the cause** of Christian truth, at 
which kings were awed, telling the tale of his own 
conversion with such simple pathos, that after- ages 
have hardly heard the like. 

Such is the imago, not which Christian art has 
delighted to consecrate, but which the Apostle 
has left in his own writings of himself; an image 
of true wisdom, and nobleness, and affection, but 
of a wisdom unlike the wisdom of this world ; of 
a < nobleness which must not be transformed into 
that of the heroes of the world ; an affection which 
seemed to be as strong and as individual^'towards 
all mankind, as other men are capable of feeling 
towards a single person. , 

(The Epistles of St, Paul^ i.. 181—4.) 
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Old* Testament Chronology 

It were much to be wished that we could agree 
upon a chronological arrangement of the Old Testa- 
ment, which would approach more nearly to the true 
order in which the books were written, than that in 
which they have been handed down to us. Such 
an arrangement would throw great light on the • 
interpretation of prophecy. At present, we scarcely 
resist the illusion exercised upon our minds by four 
prophets the greater, followed by twelve prophets 
the less ' ; some of the latter being of a prior date 
to any of the former. Even the distinction of the 
Law and the Prophets as well as of the Psalms and 
the Prophets leads indirectly to a similar error. For 
many elements of the prophetical spirit enter into 
the Law, and legal precepts are repeated by the 
Prophets. The continuity of Jewish history is 
further broken by the Apocrypha. The four cea- 
turies before Christ were as fruitful of hopes and 
struggles and changes of thought and feeling in the 
Jewish people as any^ preceding period of their 
existence as a nationi perhaps more so. And yet 
we piece together the Old and New Testament as if 

• D 2 
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the interval were blank leaves only. Few, if any, 
English writers have ever attempted to form a con- 
ception of the growth of the spirit of prophecy, 
from its first beginnings-in the Law itself, as it may 
be traced in the lives and characters, of Samuel 
and David, and above all, of Elijah and his im- 
mediate successor ; as it reappears a few years later, 
in the written prophecies respecting the house of 
Israel, and the surrounding nations (not even in the 
oldest of the prophets, without reference to Messiah’s 
kingdom) ; or again after the carryii\g away of the 
ten tribes, as it concentrates itself in Judah, uttering 
a sadder and more mournful cry in the hour of 
captivity, yet in the multitude of sorrows increasing 
the comfort; the very disixjrsion of the people 
widening the prosjject of Christ’s kingdom, as the 
nation ‘is cut short in righteousness,’ God being 
' so much tile nearer to those who draw near to Him. 

{The Epistles of Si. Paul^ ii. 134—5.) 

« 

Transition from the Nation to the Individual 

• 

In the earlier books of the Old Testament, the 
whole people is bound up together for good or 
for evil. In the Law especially, there is no trace 
that particular tribes Or individuals are to be singled 
out for the favour of God. Even their great men 
are not so much individuals as representatives of the 
whole people. They serve God as a nation; as 
a nation they go astray. If, in the earlier times 
of Jewish history, we suppose an individual good 
man living ‘ amid an adulterqus and crooked genera- 
tion,* we can scarcely imagine jthe relation in which 
he would stand to the blessings and cursings of the 
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Law. Would the righteous perish with the wicked ? 
‘ That be far from thee, O Lord.^ Yet ‘ prosperity, 
the blessing of the Old Testament,* was bound up 
with the existence of the nation. Gradually the 
germ of the new dispensation begins to unfold itself ; 
the bands which held the nation together are broken 
in pieces; a fragmeht only is preserved, a branch, 
in the apostle’s language, cut off from the patriarchal 
stem,* to be the beginning of another Israel. 

, The passage quoted b^ St. Paul in the eleventh 
chapter of the Romans is the first indication of this 
change in Gofl*s mode of dealing with His people. 
The prophet li^lijah wanders forth into the wilder- 
ness to lay before the Lord the iniquities of the 
people ; * The children of Israel have forsaken Thy 
covenant, thrown down Thine altars, and slain Thy 
prophets with the sword,’ ‘ IKit what,’ we may 
ask with the Apostle, ‘ saith the answer of God to 
him ? ’ Not ‘ They are corrupt, they are altogether 
become abominable,’ but * Yet I have seven thousand 
men who have not bowed the knee to Baal.* The 
whole people were not to be regarded as one ; there 
were a few who still preserved, amid the general 
corruption, the worship of the true God. 

The marked manner in which the answer of God 
is introduced, the contrast of .the ‘ still small voice ’ 
with the thunder, the storm, and the earthquake, 
the natural symbols of the presence of God in the 
Law — the contradiction of the words spoken to the 
natural bent of the Prophet’s mind, and the greatness 
of Elijah’s own character — all tend to stamp this 
passage as marking one of the epochs of prophecy. 
The solitude of the Prophet and his separation in 
‘ the mount of God,*^ from the places in which ‘ men 
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ought to worship,’ are not witliout meaning. There 
had not always ‘been this proverb in the house of 
Israel’; but from this time onwards it is repeated 
again and again. We trace the thought of a remnant 
to be saved in captivity, or to return from captivity, 
through a long succession of prophecies — Hosea, 
Amos, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel ; — it is the 
text of almost all the Prophets, passing, as a familiar 
word, from the Oid Testament to the New. The 
voice uttered to Elijali ^yas the beginning of this 
new Revelation. 

Coincident with the promise of a femnant is the 
precept, ‘ I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’ which, 
in modem language, opposes the moral to the cere- 
monial law. It is another and the greatest step 
onward towards the spiritual dispensation. Moral 
and religious truths ♦hang together ; no one can admit 
one of them in the highest sense, without admitting 
a principle which involves the rest. He who 
acknowledged that God was a!^ God of mercy and not 
of sacrifice, could not long have supposed that He 
dealt with nations only, or that He raised men up 
for no other end but to be vessels of His wrath 
or monuments of His vengeance. For a time there 
might be ‘things too hard for him,’ clouds resting 
on his earthly tabernacle, when he ‘ saw the ungodly 
in sucli prosperity * ; yet had he knowledge enough, 
as he ‘ went into the sanctuary of God,* and con- 
fessed himself to be ‘a stranger and pilgrim upon 
the earth.* 

It is in the later Prophets that the darkness begins 
to be dispelled and the ways of God justified to 
man. Ezekiel is above all ’others the teacher of 
this ‘new commandment,’ The familiar words, 
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‘When the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness, and doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall save his soul alive, ^ are the theme 
of a great part of this wonderful hook. Other 
Prcmhcts have more of poetical beauty, a deeper sense 
of Divine things, a tenderer feeling of tlie mercies 
of God to liis people ; none teach so simply this 
great moral lesson, to us the first of all lessons. On 
the eve of the captivity, and in tl* midst of it, when 
the hour of mercy is p^st, and no image is too 
loathsome to describe the iniquities of Israel, still 
the Prophet 3 ocs not forget that the Lord will not 
destroy the righteous with the wicked : ‘ Though 
Noah, Daniel, and Job were in the land, as I live, 
saith the Lord, they shall delivci* neither son nor 
daughter ; they sliall deliver but their own souls by 
their righteousness ’ (xiv. 20). ^ Yet, behold, therein 
shall be left a remnant ; and they shall know that 
I have not done without cause all that I have done, 
saith the Lord’ (ver.*22, 23). 

{77v Epistles of St, Paul, ii. I48— 50.) 

• 

The Prophets and the New Dispensation 

Every saviour or helper of mankind has a time of 
suffering as well as of glory^ a time in which God 
seems to have forsaken him, and the meanness or 
the indilference or the wickedness of mankind are 
too much for him, and a time when the multitude 
cry ‘ Hosanna * before him, or he himself in his own 
inmostpsoul has a more present vision of a kingdom 
not of this world. This double thread runs alike 
through the Prophets and the Gospels. Only what 
is more outward and visible in the Old Testament 
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becomes more inward and spiritual in the New. 
The kingdom of God is not the conversion of 
surrounding nations or the subjugation of them to 
the God of ‘Israel, but ‘the kingdom of God is 
within you/ There, in the heart -of man, its 
struggle is to be maintained, its victory won. It 
does not seek to incorporate tlie kingdoms of the 
world, but is rather in antagonism with them,' The 
faithful believer fcQ^.s the dead weight of sin and of 
the world, but in himself ^d in relation to God he 
is free and lord of all things. Take as the highest 
expression of what 1 am saying thh remarkable 
words of St. Paul in 2 Cor. \i: ‘As deceivers and 
yet true, as unknown and yet well known, as dying 
and behold we live, as sorrowful yet always rejoic- 
ing, as liaving nothing and yet possessing all things.^ 
Or, again, the dcscr\])tion of the spiiitual conflict in 
Rom. vii : * The good that I would I do not : but 
the evil which I would not. that I do. . . . O wretched 
man that J am ! . . . I thank* God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 

Of this sjnritual conflict there is no trgee in the 
Prophets. Neither do they ever s])eak of God 
taking up His abode in the hearts of men. Their 
relation to Him is an external one like that of 
subjects to a king. .They see Him sitting on 
a throne high and lifted up. They cannot be said 
to reconcile God to man, or to bridge the chasm 
which separates them. He is the Sun of their life, 
and they seem to fear that when their breath passes 
away the sunshine in which they have lived ftiay be 
withdrawn from them. They utter His commands; 
occasionally, awake or in a di^e^m, they hear His 
voice ; but they do not hold communion vy*^h Him. 
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He is clothed in the greatness of nature, which like 
the cherubim veils His face from them. He is 
still the God of the .Tewish race, though in the 
distance the Prophet sees that other rtces will begin, 
or are beginning, to partake of the mercies granted 
to the Israelites. The misery and evil of the people 
are present ; and they are already experiencing the 
just judgements of God. But the hope of good 
is future — in those days, in the 4alier days, at some 
unknown and distant tipie ; whereas in the New 
Testament the good is present and immediate; 
within the reach of every one, if he will renounce 
himself and follow Christ. For these ‘the latter 
days,' and ‘this day is the Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.’ 

(Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ ^1-3*) 

The Language of the Old Testament • 

The religious id As of one age require to be 
translated into the religious ideas of another. The 
religious thoughts of one age may become the feel- 
ings of another ; the religious truth of one age may 
become the religious poetry of another. The lan- 
guage of tlie Old Testament is personal and individual, 
speaking heart to heart as on^ man sjieaks to another, 
telling of a God who is indeed always described by 
the Psalmist or Prophet as the God of justice and 
of truth, and yet asserts His despotic power to j)ull 
down one man and put up another. And here the 
error df which I was speaking is liable to creep in. 
For some of this language might lead us to suppose 
that God, like m^n,* has His favourites, that He 
prefeis ope man or one nation to another, that 
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He encourages one undertaking and throws difficulties 
in the way of another. Ages upon ages pass away 
before men attain (jven to that degree of clearness 
in their ideas' of God of which the human mind 
is really capable. And I think thnt, we must 
recognize that the Hebrew Prophets and Psalmists 
do present to us an im})erfect and partial conception 
of the Divine? Nature compared with that which 
our own hearts aAd consciences, enlightened by 
Christianity and the study of history and nature, 
give us in the present day. There must be a silent 
correction of the familiar words of the Psalmist 
when we use them, if they are to express the truth 
for us. For we know that God is not sitting, as 
He is represented in some pictures, on the circle of 
the heavens, but that His temple is the heart of 
man; we know thdPt He is not the God of one 
T\ation only, but of all mankind ; we know that God 
helps tliose who help themselves. Except men 
build the house, thc^ Lord will’ not build it ; except 
the watchmen keep guard in the city, the Lord will 
not guard it. In eveiything the means ;ire to be 
taken first, the laws of nature are to be studied and 
consulted ; — then, and only then, the blessing of 
God follows us, and, in the language of the Psalmist, 

‘ the Lord prospers oun handiwork.’ 

{jCoUcge Sermons^ 42—4.) 

•The Twofold Lesson of Goodness and 
Severity „ 

In these ‘terroi*s of the day of the Lord,’ of 
which the Prophets speak, the fortunes of the Jewish 
])eop1e mingle with another vision of a more universal 
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judgement, and it has been usual to have recourse 
to the double senses of prophecy to separate the one 
from the other, an instrument of interpretation which 
has also been applied to ijie New Testament for the 
same purpose. Not in this way could the Prophet 
or Apostle, themselves have conceived them. To 
them ^ they were not two, but one ; not ‘ double one 
against the other,* qf separable into the figure and 
the thing signified. For the figure is in early ages 
the mode of conceptioi^ auso. More true would it 
be to say that the judgements of God on the Jewish 
people were an anticipation or illustration* of His 
dealings with the world generally. If a separation 
is made at all, let us rather separate the accidents 
of time and place from that burning sense of the 
righteousness of God, which, somewhere we cannot 
tell where, at some time we Cannot tell when, must 
and will have retribution on evil; which has tjiis 
other note of its Divine character, that in judgement 
it remembers merejf, pronouncing no endless penalty 
or irreversible doom, even upon the house of Israel. 
This tvwfold lesson of goodness and severity speaks 
to us as well as to the Jews. Better still to receive 
the words of prophecy as we have them, and to 
allow the feeling which it utters to find its way 
to our hearts, without stopping to mark out what 
was not separated in the Prophet's own mind and 
cannot therefore be divided by us. 

ij'he Epistles of St, Paul^ ii. 141-j:.) 

• 

Use and Misuse of Prophecy 

The fulfilment of prophecy has been sought for 
in a scries of events which have been sometimes 
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bent to make tliem fit, and one scries of events has 
frequently taken the place of another. Even the 
passing circumstances of to-day or yesterday, at the 
distance of abo'at two thousand years, and as many 
rniks,' which are but shadows flitting on- the moun- 
tains compared with the deeper foundations of human 
history, are thought to be within the range of the 
Pro])het’s eye. And it may be feared that, in 
attempting to cstabli;^ a claim which, if it could be 
proved, might be made also (for heathen oracles and 
prophecies, commentators have sometimes lost sight 
of those great characteristics which * distinguish 
Hebrew proj)hocy from all other professing revelations 
of other religions : (i) the sense of the truthfulness, 
and holiness, and loving-kindness of the Divine 
Being, with which the Prophet is as one possessed, 
which he can no mort? forget or doubt than he can 
cease to be himself ; (2) their growth, that is, their 
growing j)erception of the moral nature of the re- 
velation of God to ipan, apart \Vom the command- 
ments of the law or the privileges of the house of 
Israel. i^Fhe Epistles of St. Paul, ii. J35.) 

The Development of Prophecy 

The truth of God comes into contact with the 
world, clothing itself in human feelings, revealing 
the lesson of historical events. But human feelings 
and the lesson of events vary, and in this sense tlie 
prophetic lesson varies too. Even in the workings 
of our own minds we may perceive this ; those who 
think much about themselves and God cannot but 
be conscious of great changed ^nd transitions of 
feeling at different periods of hfc. We are the 
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creatures of impressions and associations; and al- 
though Providence has not made our knowledge 
of himself dependent on these impressions, He has 
allowed it to be coloured by thcifi. We cannot 
say that, irt the hours of prosperity and adfersity, 
in health and sickness, in poverty and wealth, our 
sense of God's <!ealings witli us is absolutely the 
same; still less, that all prayers and aspirations 
have received the answer tjiat vA: wished or expected. 
And sometimes the thoughts of our own hearts go 
before to (Jrod ; at other times, the ])ower of God 
seems to anticipate the thoughts of ouf hearts. 
And sometimes, in looking back at our past lives, 
it seems as if God had done everything ; at other 
times, we are conscious of the movement of our 
own will. The wide world itself also, and the 
political fortunes of our cdiintry, have been en- 
veloped in the light or darkness which rested .on 
our individual soul. 

Especially are we liable to Jook at religious truth 
under many aspects, if we live amid changes of 
religious opinions, or are witnesses of some revival 
or reaction in religion, or suj)posing our lot to be 
cast in critical periods of history, such as extend 
the range and powers of human nature, or certainly 
enlarge our cxjx?ricncc of *11. Then the germs of 
new truths will subsist side by side with the remains 
of old ones ; and thoughts, that arc really incon- 
sistent, will have a place together in our njinds, 
without our being able to perceive their inconsistency. 
The inconsistency will be traced by posterity ; they 
will remark that up to a ]>articular point we saw 
clearly; but thatj.no man is beyond his age — there 
was a circle which we could not pass. And some 
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one living in our own day may look into the future 
with ‘ eagle eye ’ ; he may weigh and balance with 
a sort of omniscience the moral forces of the world, 
j>erhaps with sohiething toq much of confidence that 
the right will ultimately prevail even on eafth ; and 
after ages may observe that his predictions were 
not always fulfilled or not fulfilled at the time 
he said. 

Such general reflections may serve as an intro- 
duction to what at first eppears an anomaly in 
prophecy — that it has not one, but many lessons; 
and that the manner in which it teaches those 
lessons is through the altcniations of the human 
soul itself. There are failings of prophecy, just as 
there are failings in our own anticipations of the 
future. And sometimes when we had hoped to be 
delivered it has seemfed good to God to afflict us 
still. But it does not follow tliat religion is there- 
fore a cunningly devised fable, either now or then. 
Neither the faitli of t^ic people, hor of the Prophet, 
in the God of their fathers, is shaken because the 
prophecies are not realized before their eyes because 
‘the vision,* as they said, ^is delayed* 5 because in 
many cases events seem to occur which make it 
impossible that it should be accomplished. A true 
instinct still enables them to separate the prophets 
of Jehovah from the numberless false prophets with 
whom the land swarmed ; they are gifled with the 
‘samp discernment of spirits’ which distinguished 
Micaiah from the four hundred whom Ahab called. 
The internal evidence of the true prophet wh are 
able to recognize in the written prophecies also. In 
the earliest as well as the latest of .them there is the 
same spirit one and continuous, the same witness of 
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the invisible God, the same character of the Jewish 
people, the same law of justice and mercy in the 
dealings of Providence with respect to them, the 
.same ‘walking with G 9 d’ in the* daily life of 
the propl\ef himself. 

‘Novum Testamentura in vetere latet ' has come 
to be a favourite word among theologians, who have 
thouglit they ^aw in the truths of the Gospel the 
original design as well as the c%vingclical application 
of the Mosaical law. ^JVith a deeper meaning, it 
may be said that prophecy grows out of itself into 
the Gospel.* Not, as some extreme crities have 
conceived, that the facts of the Gospel history are 
but the crystallization of the imagery of prophecy. 
Say, rather, that the river of the water of life is 
beginning again to flow. The Son of God himself 
is * that Prophet ' — the rroj)hft*t, not of one nation 
only, but of all mankind, in whom the particularity 
of the old prophets is Anally done away, and the 
over-changing form ‘'of the •'servant in whom My 
soul delighteth ’ at last linds rest. St. Paul, too, 
is a prophet who has laid aside the poetical and 
authoritative garb of old times, and is wrapped in 
the rhetorical or dialectical one of his own age. 
The language of the old prophets comes unbidden 
into his mind ; it seems to be the natural expression 
of his own thoughts. Separated from Joel, Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah by an interval of about 
.eight hundred years, he finds their words very near 
to him ‘even in his mouth and his heart;' that 
is the'^word which he preached. When they spoke 
of forgiveness of sins, of non-imput;ition of sins, 
of a sudden tumjn^ to God, what did this mean 
but right^usness by faith ? When they said ‘1 will 
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the great truth, that salvation was not of the law. 
If St. Paul would have ‘ no man judged for a new 
moon or sabbath,’ the pfophets of old time had 
again'* and again said in the name of Jehovah, ‘Your 
new moons and sabbaths I cannot away with.^ 
Like the elder prophets, he came not ‘ to build up 
a temple made with hands,* but to teach a moral 
truth ; like them hr went forth alone, and not in 
connexion with tlie Chui;ph at Jerusalem. His 
calling is to be Apostle of the^ Gentiles; they 
also sometimes pass beyond the borders of Israel, 
to receive Egypt and Assyria into covenant with 
God. 

Epistles of St» Paul^ ii. 137-40.) 

The Interpretation of Prophecy 

Good and evil seem often to lie together flat 
upon the world’s surface. At other times they 
stait up, like armed men, and prepare for the last 
struggle. There is a state in the individual soul, 
in which it has entered into rest, and has its 
conversation in heaven, and is a partaker of the 
kingdom of God. There is a state also in which 
it is divided between two, not unconscious of good, 
but overpowered by evil, living in what St. Paul 
terms the body of death. There is a third state 
in which it is neither conscious of good nor over- 
j)Owered by evil, but in which it ‘ leads the life of 
all men * acting under the influence of habit*, law, 
opinion. All these three states have their parallels 
in the history of the world.* ^In all of them, 
whether in the individual or in the world, whether 
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arising out oi the purpose of God or the natuf^ 
of man, there sometimes seems to be a kind of 
necessity which will not suffer them to be other 
than they arc. The first is that state for which 
the believer looks when the kingdoms of this fforld 
shall become the kingdoms of God and Christ. 
The second’ is tha^ state of the world, seen also 
to him', but unseen toymen in general, in which, in 
the language of prophecy, ‘the wicked is revealed/ 
in which the elements qf good and evil separate 
and decompose themselves, in antici})ation of the 
final judgemJnt. The third is that fixed oerder of 
the world in which we live, which surrounds us on 
every side witli its restraints, social, legal, moral, 
which, if it be not very good, is not very evil ; 
which Metteth and will let^ as long as human 
nature lasts. Such a ‘ let ’ to the evil of men was 
the Roman Empire ; such a ‘ Ict,^ even when it ha<j[ 
lost its inspired character, was the Law of the Jews. 
Whether either of tht'se, or both of them combined 
in the same way that in the Book of Revelation 
Rome anj;l Jerusalem combine to form the image 
of the last enemy, suggested to the Apostle the 
thought of ‘ that w'hich let ’ ; whetJicr the political 
order of the world, which was typified by them, 
seemed to him for a time to iinteqx>se itself against 
the manifestation of the man of sin, is uncertain. 
Such is a natural adaptation for us to make of the 
words of the prophecy ; it is also a consistent 
interpretation of them when translated out of the 
symbolism of Ezekiel and Daniel into more general 
language. To suppose that there is to be some 
greater deluge of ^vil than any that has already 
poured over the world, at tlie fall of the Roman 
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Empire, or in the tenth century, some louder shriek 
of the human race in its agony than at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, to be heard again at the expiration 
of two thousand years, adds nothing to the credi- 
bilitj'of the Apostle, l^east of all can we imagine 
him to refer to a ‘ gigantic * development of the 
human intellect, which is at present believed to be 
held with a chain by the governments of mankind. 
Such opinions draw us away from tlie healthy 
atmosphere of history an^ experience into the un- 
seen future ; they project to an unimaginable distance, 
what to the Apostle was near and {)rescnt. No 
test can be applied to them ; their truth or false- 
hood, when we are in our graves, we shall never 
know. They gain no additional witness from the 
willingness of their authors to stake the inspiration 
of Scripture on theJiistoric certainty of the event, 
ijo long as we delight to ti*ace coincidences, or to 
make pictures in religion; so long as the human 
mind continues to prefer the ‘^extraordinary to the 
common, such interpretations of ])rophecy, in forms 
more or less idealized or refined, adapted to different 
ages or capacities, will never fail. But the Spirit 
of prophecy in every age lives not in signs and 
wonders, but in the divine sense of good and evil 
in our own hearts, and. in the world around us. 

(T/je Epistles of St, Paul^ i. lOT— 3.) 


The Causes of Progress 

Looking back on the history of the world, we 
observe long periods in whiefh ^mankind appear to 
have been stationary. Great cnipircs like Egypt or 
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China remain the same for two thousand or for three 
thousand years; the external framework of their 
institutions exercises a paralysing influence on their 
life and spirit; their religjons continue merely be- 
cause they^are ancient, their works of art are always 
cast in the same form, their laws and customs are 
like chains too strong for the puny arm of the 
individual to break, ^till more true is all this, as 
far as we can conjecture, of prehistonc times about 
which we know so little. ^ TThough there were wars 
and migrations among primitive men, they remained 
for the most "part in the same condition ; thore was 
hardly more progress among them than among the 
animals. Even in our own age of industrial and 
political activity we become unexpectedly aware of 
times of reaction: the force which seemed strong 
enough to revolutionize a worldTis suddenly arrested 
and brought to a stop in the midst of its caree^. 
Countries, like individuals, are always in danger of 
falling back into aptthy and {cposc. So that, . if 
some jiersons speak to us of a law of progress in 
human a^airs, others will seem rather to discern in 
them a Jaw of rest ; not everything going forward, 
but eveiything standing still — not ‘ the new is ever 
entwined with the old,’ but ‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun.’ And certainly we must admit that 
the times of progress and improvement have been 
few and far between : the day-spring from on high 
has visited mankind at inter\^als. Every individual 
who has sought to do good in his generation has 
probably made the reflection : ‘ How little impres- 
sion he has left upon the forces arrayed against him 1 
hardly more than tl^ Rusbandman on the solid frame- 
work of tljc earth.’’ 
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Yet there liiive been also times in which the 
fountains of the deep may be said to have been 
broken up ; and new lights have dawned upon men, 
new truths dbout politips, about morality, about 
rcli^bn, which have become the inheritance of after 
ages. In general the progress of mankind has not 
been gradual, but sudden, like the burst of summer 
in some ice-bound clime. Still less has it been 
a common effort of the^ whole human race. If we 
take away two nations /rom the history of the 
world; if wc imagine further that the six greatest 
among* the sons of men were blotted out, or had 
never been, the peoples of tlie earth would still be 
‘sitting in darkness and the shadow of death.’ 
The two nations were among the fewest of all 
people : scarcely in their most flourishing period 
together amounting " to a hundredth part of the 
human race. The golden age of either of them 
can hardly be said to extend over two or three 
centuries. Tlie nations themselves were not good 
for much ; but single men among them have been 
the teachers, not only of their own, but ttf all ages 
and countries. If the Greek philosophers had never 
existed, is it too much to say that the very nature 
of the human mind would have been different? 
We can hardly tell v/hon or how the sciences would 
have come into being; many elements of religion 
as well as of law would have been wanting; the 
hisfory of nations would have changed. So mighty 
has been the influence of two or three men in 
thought and speculation — world has goftc after 
them. {Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 282-4.) 
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The Living Power of the Jewish Prophets 

If the logical and intellectual fraipework of the 
human mind may be said \o have been constg^cted 
by the GVeek philosophers, the moral feelings of 
men have been deejtened and strengthened, and also 
softened and almost created by the Jewish prophets. 
In modern times we Ifardly like^o acknowledge the 
full force of their words,* lest they should prove 
subversive tb society. 5 ^nd so we explain them 
away or sphitualizc them, and convert ^vhat is 
figurative into what is literal, and what is literal 
into what is figurative. And still, after all our 
interpretation or misinterpretation, whether due to 
a false theology or to imperfect knowledge of the 
original language, the force of^ the words remains $ 
and a light of heavenly truth and love streams from 
them even now (more than 2500 years after they 
were first utteied) t<k the uneducated and ignorant, 
to the widow or the orphan, when they read the 
words, ‘ Who hath believed our report ? ’ and 
‘ Comfoi t ye my people.^ 

{Sermons on Faith ami Doctrine^ 2 b 6.) 
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Development of the Church 

* The history of the Christian Church seems to 
show that there is no difficulty in creating a religious 
organization which may spread far and wide among 
the countries of the world. There are few or 
rather no traces of Episcopacy in the New Testa- 
njent, but at the end of the second century the 
Episcopal fabric is complete ; the Church is one 
and indivisible, and tjjis is not aSiiatter of controversy 
but of history. A thousand years later the tendency 
to unity has been carried fuither still, thp republic 
of Christendom has become an empire, continuing 
for ages the rival or sujxjrior of the kingdoms of the 
world. And wlien at last the branches of the great 
tree have been lopped eff on this side and on that, 
there is the same inherent vitality still, the old 
organization survives, claiming a higher power and 
a dh'iner right, while the new also becomes a tree 
aspiring to a less arbitrary rule, but still able to 
assert an authority more than human. * 

The want of organization has never been the 
want of the Christian world. Churches, like nations, 
have had no difficulty in making governments for 
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themselves. The danger has rather been that too 
much union might be the parent of division ; and 
that Churches, like nations, might become aggressive 
towards those who are without. Tlhere has also 
been a danger that tliey might assign too gs^iit a 
value to the outward signs which were also the 
limits of tfieir edmmunion, making the visibJe 
prevail’, over the invisible, supposing that because 
they had power they^had also ^ight, or sometimes 
that tlie spirit of party \^as the Spirit of God, 
Nor, again, * does there *secm to have been any 
difficulty in developing and defining Christian doc- 
trine. How tlie sirn])Ic words of Christ, ‘ Believe 
on Me,’ grew into a vast system set forth in hard 
arid technical terms which the first teachers of the 
word could not even have understood, is a strange 
reflection which, living eigiiteen* centuries afterwards, 
we are unable adequately to realize. To us they 
seem to have gone into too much detail, and that 
on subjects which %ranscend •human thought and 
language. ( Unpublished.) 

Development of Doctrine 

The history of theology is the history of the 
intellectual life of the CJ^ristian Church. All 
bodies of Christians, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
have tended to imagine that they arc in the same 
stage of religious development as the first believers. 
But the Church has not stood still any more ^han 
the wf)rld ; we may trace the progress of doctrine 
as well as the growth of philosophical opinion. 
The thoughts of nten do not pass away without 
leaving an impress, in religion, any more than in 
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politics or literature. The form of more than one 
article of faith in our own day is assignable to the 
effort of mind of some great thinker of the Nicene 
or mediaeval times. Th^ received interpretation of 
text^-of Scripture may not unfrequently referred 
to the aj^plication of them first made in periods of 
controversy. Neither is it possible in any reforma- 
tion of the Church to return^ exactly to the point 
whence the divergmee began. The pattern of 
Apostolical order may *btj restored in externals ; 
but the threads of the dialectical process are in the 
mind itself, and cannot be disposed of at once. It 
seems to be the nature of theology that while it is 
easy to add one definition of doctrine to another, it 
is hard to withdraw from any which ha\’e been once 
received. To bt*licve too much is held to be safer 
than to believe too 'little, and the human intellect 
finds a more natural exercise in raising the super- 
structui*e than in examining the foundations. On 
the other hand, it is jn'^tructive xo observe that there 
has always been an under-current in theology, die 
course of wliich lias turni:d towards moraility, and 
not away from it. There is a higher sense of 
truth and right now than in the Nicene Church — 
after than before the Reformation, The laity in 
all Churches have moderated the extremes of the 
clergy. There may also be remarked a silent cor- 
rection in men’s minds of statements which have 
not ceased to apjiear in theological writings. 

'The study of the doctrinal development of the 
Christian Church has many uses. First, it' helps 
us to separate the history of a doctrine from its 
truth, and indireedy also the ihe^ning of Scripture 
from the new reading of it, which has been given 
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in many instances by theological controversy. It 
tikes us a\vay from the passing movement, and out 
of our own particular comer into a world in which 
we see religion on a largg^ scale anc> in truer pro- 
portions. .It enables us to interpret one ag? to 
another, to understand our present theological posi- 
tion by its antecedents in the past ; and perhaps to 
bind ^ together in spirit of cliarity. Half tlie 
intolerance of ojiinion among . Clfiistians arises from 
ignorance ; in history a| in life, when we know 
others we get to like them. Logic too ceases to 
take us by force and make us believe. There is 
a pathetic interest and a kind of mystery in the long 
continuance and intensitv of erront'ous ideas on 
behalf of which men have been ready to die, which 
nevertheless were no better than the dreams or 
fancies of children. When Ve make allowance 
for differences in modes of thought, for the state gf 
knowledge, and the conditions of the ecclesiastical 
society, we see thflt individiiils have not been 
altogether responsible for their opinions ; i hat the 
world ha^ been bound together under the influence 
of the past ; moreover, good men of all jiersiiasions 
have been probably nearer to one another than they 
supposed, in doctrine as well as in life. It is the 
attempt to preserve or revive erroneous opinions in 
the present age, not their existence in fonner ages, 
that is to be reprobated. Lastly, the study of the 
history of doctrine is the end of controversy. Jl'or 
it is above controversy, of which it traces the growth, 
clearing away that part whicli is verbal only, and 
teaching us to understand that other part which is 
fixed in the deepen differences of human nature. 

• {I'he J^pistles of St, Paul, ii. 34O-2.) 
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Suddenness and Permanence of Early 
Conversions 

V 

liUwith ourselves the influence of Cliristianity is 
almost always gradual and imperceptible,' with the 
first believers it was almost always sudden. There 
was no interval which separated the preaching of 
Peter on tlie day of Pentecost, from the baptism 
of the three thousand.* The eunuch of Candace 
paused for a brief space on a journey, and was then 
baptized into the name of Christ, which a few hours 
previously he had not so much as heard. There 
was no period of probation like that which, a century 
or two later, was a])propriated to the instruction of 
the Catechumens. It was an impulse, an inspiration 
passing from the lips of one to a chosen few, and 
communicated by them to the ear and soul of listening 
multitudes. As the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and we hear tlie spund therojf ; as the lightning 
shincth from tlie one end of the hea\ en to the other ; 
so, suddenly, fitfully, simultaneously, new thoughts 
came into tlu ir minds, not to one only, but to many, 
to whole cities almost at once. They were pricked 
with the sense of sin ; they were melted with the 
love of Christ ; their tSpiritual nature ‘ came again 
like the flesh of a little child.’ And some, like 
St, Paul, became the very opposite of their former 
selves; from scoffers, believers; from persecutors, 
preachers ; the thing tliat they were was so strange 
to them, that they could no longer look Ccdmly on 
the earthly scene, which they hardly seemed to 
touchy which was already lighted^ up with the wrath 
and mercy of God. There were those among them 
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who ‘saw visions and dreamed dreams/ who were 
‘caught up/ like St. Paul, ‘into the third heaven/ 
or, like the twelve, ‘ spake with other tongues as the 
.Spirit gave them utterance’ And scfmetimes, as in 
the Thes^alonian Church, the ecstasy of con^sion 
led to strange and ^ wild opinions, such as tlie daily 
expectation of Christ’s coming. The ‘ round world ’ 
itself 6cgan to reel b^ore them, as they thought of 
the things that were shortlj^ to clbmc to pass. 

But however sudden >gere the conversions of the 
earliest believers, however wonderful the circum- 
stances whicli attended them, they were not for that 
reason the less lasting or sincere. Though many 
preached ‘Christ of contention,’ though ‘Demas 
forsook the Apostle,’ there were few who, having 
once taken up the cross, tumed back from ‘ the love 
of this present world.’ They might waver between 
Paul and Peter, between the circumcision and the 
uncircumcision ; they might gi\ e ear to the strange 
and bewitching hcresfes of the Cast ; but there is no 
trace that many returned to ‘those that were no 
gods,’ oi;put olf Christ ; the impression of the truth 
that they had received was everlasting on their 
minds. Even sins of fornication and uncleanness, 
which from tlie Apostle’s frequent warnings against 
them we must supjjosc to have lingered, as a sort of 
remnant of heathenism in the early Church, did not 
wholly destroy their inward relation to God and 
Christ. Though ‘their last state might be wgrse 
than the first,’ they could never return again to live 
the liftf of all men after having tasted ‘ the heavenly 
gift and the powers of the world to come.’ ' 

^ (TZv ^istks of St. Pauh ii. to3“5*) 
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Regeneration 

Imagine not infants, but crowds of grown-up 
persgns already changed in heart and feelings ; their 
Mife^idden with Christ and God,' losing their 
]x:rsonal consciousness in the laver of regeneration ; 
rising again fiom its depths into the light of heaven, 
in communion with God and nature; met as they 
rose from the bath ^ith ♦he white raiment, which is 
‘tlie righteousness of the saints/ and ever after 
looking back on that moment as the instant of their 
new birth, of the putting off of the old man, and 
the putting on of Christ. Baptism was to them tlie 
figure of death, bui ial, and resurrection all in one, 
the most apt expression of the greatest change that 
can 25JISS ii])on man, like the sudden change into 
another life when we leave the body. 

{The Epistles of St, Paul, i. 2 9 1 .) 

The Transition from Judaism 

Our concejition of the A 2 )ostolical age is neces- 
sarily based on the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul. It is in vain to search ecclesias- 
tical writings for further information ; the pages of 
Justin and Ircnaeiis supply only the evidence of their 
own deficiency. Confining ourselves, then, to the 
original sources, we cannot but be struck by the fact 
that, of the first eighteen years after the day of 
Pentecost, hardly any account is preserved to us in 
the Acts, and that to this scanty record no addition 
can be made from the Epistles of St. Paul. Isolated 
facts arc narrated, but not events in their order and 
sequence : there is no general prospet of the Chris- 
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tian world. Churches arc growing up everywhere ’S 
some the result of missions from Jerusalem, others 
of unknown origin ; yet none of them standing in 
any definite relation to tht; Ajx)stles ©f the circum- 
cision. It seems as if we had already reach«i*the 
second stage, in the history of the Apostolic Church, 
without any precise knowledge of the first. That 
second .period, if we terminate it with tlie supposed 
date of the Apostle s death, •xtends over about 
fourteen or fifteen yearj — years full of life, and 
growth, and vicissitude. Could the preceding period 
have been less so, or does it only appear to be so 
from tlie silence of history ? Is it according to the 
analogy of human things, or of the workings of 
Divine power in the soul of man, that, during tlie 
first part of its existence, Christianity should have 
slumbered, and after fifteen ydars of inaction have 
suddenly gone forth to conquer the world ? Or a^c 
we falling under that common historical illusion, that 
little happened in a tUne of whifh we know little ? 

And yet how are we to supply tliis lost history 
out of thf single verse of the Acts (xi. 1 9), ‘ They 
which were scattered abroad upon the |)ersecution 
that arose about Stephen travelled as far as PJienice, 
and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to 
none but unto the Jews only^ What reply is to be 
made to the inquiry respecting the origin of the 
Christian Church in the two cities which in after-ages 
were to exercise the greatest influence on its hist^, 
Alexandria and Rome? We cannot tell. Our 
slendef materials only admit of being eked out by 
some general facts which do not fill up the void of 
details, but arc of^tlfc greatest importance in illus- 
trating the spirit andcharacter of the earliest Christian 
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communities. Foremost among these facts is the 
dispersion of the Jews. The remark has been often 
made that the universality of the Roman iiropire was 
itself a preparation for the universality of the Gospel, 
its Vt/y organization throughout the world being the 
image, as it may have been the model, of the external 
form of the Christian Church. But not less strik- 
ing as an image of the external state of the. earliest 
Christian communion is the dispersion of the ten 
tiibcs throughout the wofld, and not less worthy 
of observation as it was an inward preparation for 
Christianity is the universal diffusion of that religion, 
the spirit of which seemed at the time to be most 
narrow and contracted within itself, and at first sight 
most hostile to the whole human race. Of all 
religions in the world it was probably the only one 
capable of making proselytes — which had the force, 
as it had the will, to draw men within its circle. 
Literally, ami not only in idea, ‘the Law was a 
schoolmaster to bii^g men to' Christ.' The com- 
passing sea and land "to make one proselyte’ was 
not without its results. Seneca, who did pot know, 
or at least has not told anything of the Christians, 
says of the Jews, ‘ Victoribus victi leges dederunt.’ 
The Roman satirists were aware of their festivals, 
and speak of them in r. way which implies not only 
converts to Judaism, but a degree of regard for 
their opinions. They had passed into a 2)roverb in 
Horace’s time for their zeal in bringing men over 
to their opinions (i Sat, iv. 1 43). Philo mentions 
the suburb beyond the Tiber in which thc^ were 
domiciled by Augustus, the greater number of the 
inhabitants of which are said to have been freedmen 
i^Leg, ad Catum^ 23.) Tacitus’s account of their 
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origin is perhaps an unique attempt in a Roman 
writer to investigate the religious antiquities of an 
Eastern ^ople, implying of itself, what it also 
explicitly states, the tendency towards them. No 
other religion had been sustained foi* centuii^.^ by 
contributions from the most remote parts of the 
empire to a commoh centre ; contributions, the veiy 
magnid^de of which is ascribed to the zeal of 
numerous converts ^acitus, Jjist, v. 5 ; Cicero 
pro Flacco^ c. 28). AccorSing to Josephus, whole 
tribes in the ‘neighbourhood of Judea had submitted 
to tlic rite of circumcision {/Int, xiii. 9. I ; .1 1 . 3 ; 
15. 4). The women of Damascus in particular are 
mentioned as not trusted by their husbands in a 
massacre of the Jews, because they were ‘ favourable 
to the Jews' religion.' The Jews in Alexandria 
occupied two of the five quarters into which the city 
was divided; and the whole Jewish population of 
Egypt was rated by Philo at a million. Facts like 
these speak volumes for the imppitance and influence 
of the Jews. 

In one sense it is true tliat the Jewish religion 
seemed already about to ex])irc. To us, looking 
back from the vantage ground of the Gospel, 
nothing is clearer than that it contained within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. ‘ The Law 
and the Prophets were until John, and now the 
kingdom of heaven suflfereth violence, and the 
violent tiike it by force.' Before Christ — after 
Christ — this is the great landmark tliat divulcs 
Judaisfti from Christianity, while for a few years 
longer the devoted nation, already witliin the coils 
of its own destiny, •lingers about its ancient scat. 
It was otljerwise t6 its contemporaries. To them 
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the Jewish people were not declining, but growing. 
There seemed to be no end to its wealth and in- 
fluence. The least of all peoples in itself, it was 
a nation within a nation in every city. In the 
wr(?b*k of the heathen religions, Judaism alone re- 
mained unchanged. Nor is there anything strange 
in its retaining undiminished this power over the 
human mind, when its own national glo/y had 
already departed, o Its objects of faith were not 
lessened, but magnilied' by^ distance. It contained 
in itself that inward life which other religions were 
seeking for, and for the want of which they expired. 
It could not but communicate to others the belief 
in the unity of God, which had sunk for ages into 
the heart of tlie race ; — to the educated Greek ^ one 
guess among many,^ — to the Israelite a necessary 
truth. It formed a sort of meeting-point of East 
and West, which in the movement of either towards 
the other naturally exercised a singular influence. 
Many elements of Qrcck cultivation had insensibly 
passed into the mind of the Jewish people, as of 
other Asiatic nations, before the reaction of the 
Maccabcan wars ; cities with Greek names covei*ed 
the land : even after that time the rugged Hebrew 
feeling was conlined within narrow limits. The 
Gospel as it passed from the lips of our Lord and 
the Twelve had not far to go in Palestine itself 
before it came in contact with tlie Greek world. 
In . other countries the diffusion of the Greek 
Version of the Old Testament is a proof that a 
Helienized Judaism was growing up every-wbere. 
The Alexandrian philosophy offered a link with 
heathen literature and mythology. Judaism was no 
longer isolated, but wandering fai* and wide. Cling- 
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ing to its belief in Jehovah and abating nothing of 
its national pride, it was nevertheless capable of 
assuming to itself new phases without losing its 
essential character, of dropping its more rt*pulsive 
features anfi entering into and ptmetrating tlic 4>etter 
heathen mind both qf East and West. 

The^ heads of many subjects of inquiry are 
summed up in these rq^ections, which lead us round 
to the question from which ^e started, ‘Whether to 
the Gentiles, also the gajp of the New Testament 
was through the Old ? * And they suggest the 
answer to the question, that ‘so it was,’ not because 
the minds of the first teachers were unable to rise 
above the ‘ rudiments of the Law,’ but because the 
soil for Christianity among the Gentiles was itself 
prepared in Judaism. It was the natural growth of 
the Gospel in the world as it tlien was. The better 
life of the Jewish people passed into the earlicsUt 
Christian Church ; the meaning of prophecy was 
lost to the Jew and fbund to the believer in Christ. 
And the facts recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
represenuthe outward side of this inward tendency ; 
it was the .Jewish proselyte who commonly became 
the Christian convert. Such were Cornelius and 
the Ethiopian eunuch, and the deputy Sergius Paulus, 
who ‘ of his own accord desired to hear the word 
of God.’ The teachers themselves wore the habit 
of Jews, and they came appealing to the authority 
of the Old Testament. That garb and form qnd 
manner which we insensibly drop in thinking of the 
early teachers of Christianity could not have failed 
to impress its Jewish character on their first hearers* 
It would be their . first conception of the Gospel, 
that it was a kind of Judaism to which they were 
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predisposed by the same kind of feelings which led 
them towards Judaism itself. 

{The Epistles of St, Paul, i. 208—12.) 

( 

The Fullness of Time . 

Shall we say that great events arisic from ante- 
cedents, or without them ? in the fullness of time, 
or out of due time ? by sude^'^n crises, or with long 
j)urpose and preparation ? It is impossible for us to 
view the great changes of the world under any of 
these aspects exclusively. The spread of the 
Romati Empire, the fall of the Jewish nation, the 
decline of the heathen religions — Jewish prophecy, 
Greek philosophy, these are the natural links which 
connect the Gospel with the actual state of man- 
kind, the causes, humanly speaking, of its propaga- 
tion, and the soil in which it grew. But there is 
something besides of which no account can be given. 
The external circumstances or conditions of events 
do not explain history any iifore than life. Why 
the Gospel came into the world in a particular 
form, or at a particular time, is a question which 
is not reached by any analysis of this sort. 

This Providential time is what the Apostle calls 
‘the fullness of time,’ not because in the modern 
way of reflection the causes and antecedents of the 
Gospel were already in being, but because it was 
the time appointed of God, the mysterious hour 
when the great revelation was to be made. It is 
when contemplated from within, not from without, 
that it appears to him to be the fullness oT time ; 
standing in the same relation to the world at large, 
that the moment of conversion does to the individual 
soul. {J"he Epistles rf St, Paulfx, I 53 ») 
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Relation of Christianity to Nature and 
History 

The traveiJer in Gree<;e or in Asia who lias 
followed in the footsteps of the Apostles, whe has 
beheld with his own eyes the same scenes that were 
looked upon by St. Paul and St. John, is loth to 
believe ‘that he can a^d nothing to our knowledge 
of the Seven Churches, or of ^le labours of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Those scenes have a 
never-dying interest ; but it is for themselves alone. 
Fain would we imagine the sight upon wliich St. 
Paul looked when, standing on Mars* Hill, he be- 
held ‘ the city wholly given to idolatry * ; fain would 
we see in fancy the desert rocks of the sea-girt 
isle, on which St. John gazed when he wrote the 
A]>ocalypse. But we must not transfer to the 
ancient world our own impressions of nature or 
art. Of that sensibility to the beauties of scenery, 
or of that romantic ftjcollectiori of the past, which 
are such remarkable characteristics of our own day, 
there is yo trace in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, nor any reason to suj}pose that they had 
a place in the minds of its authors. 

Taking the other aspect of the subject, we are 
far from denying that the birth of Christianity is 
the most interesting of historical facts; but its 
interest is also for itself alone: it is not derived 
from any political influence which the Gospel^ at 
first exercised, or from any political causes which 
may hftvc favoured or given rise to it. In the 
vastness of the Roman world, it is as a small 
isolated spot, the^li^t, as it were, of a candle, 
which mi^t be sought for, not in the court of 
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Caesar, nor amid tlie factions of Janisalem, but in 
the upper chamber in which the disciples met when 
‘the number of the names together was about an 
hundred and twenty, and the doors were shut for 
fear*^f the Jews.' It is one of those minute facts 
which escajjc the eye of the contemporary historian, 
and must not be drawn before its time into the circle 
of political events. Its first,. greatness is the very 
contrast which it ‘presents with the greatness of 
history. Strange it is to ^hink of the contemporary 
heathen world, of Tiberius at Capreae, of the 
Romail senate, of the solid framework of the 
Roman Empire itself. But wlien this first feeling 
of surprise has passed away, we become aware tlwt 
the page of Tacitus, or even of Josephus, adds 
nothing worth speaking of to our knowledge of the 
earliest Christianity. The most remarkable fact 
supplied by them is their unconsciousness of its 
importance. {J'he Epistles of St, Paul,, i. 19-20.) 

The Persecution of the First Preachers 

All ages which have witnessed a revival of 
religious feeling have witnessed also the outbreak 
of religious passions ; the pure light of the one 
becomes the spark by**which the other is kindled. 
Reasons of state sometimes create a faint and 
distant suspicion of a new faith ; the feelings of the 
ma%s rise to overwhelm it. 

Allowing for the difference of times and seasons, 
the feelings of the Roman governors wete not 
altogether unlike those with which the followers 
of .Tohn Wesley, in the last ' century, might have 
been regarded by the magistrates of <\n English 
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town. And making still greater allowance for the 
malignity and depth of the passions by which men 
were agitated as the old religions were breaking up, 
.a parallel not less just might be dravm also between 
the feelings* of the multitude. There was iff (Joth 
cases a kind. of synjpathy by which the lower class 
were attracted towards the new teachers. Natural 
feeling ’suggested that^these men had come for their 
good ; they were grateful ^for ^he love shown of 
them, and for the ministration to their temporal 
wants. Thye was a time when it was said of the 
first believers, that they were in favour v^ith all 
the peoj)le (Acts ii. 47), and that ‘ all men glorified 
God for that which was done* (iv. 21). But at 
the preaching of Stephen the scene changes ; the 
deep irreconcilable hostility of the two principles 
is beginning to be felt; 'it is not peace, but a 
sword;* not am come to fulfil the law.* hut 
‘ not one stone shall be left iij)on another.* 

The moment tliis Vas clearly jx*rceived, not only 
would the far-sighted jealousy of chief j)riests and 
rulers b» alarmed at the preaching of the Apostles ; 
but the very instincts of the multitude itself would 
rise at them. More than anytliing that we have 
witnessed in modern times of religious intolerance, 
would be the feeling against those who sought to 
relax the bond of circumcision as enemies to their 
country, their religion, and their God. But there 
was another aspect of the new religion, which sesved 
to bring home these feelings even yet more nearly. 
It was the disruption of the fiimily. As our Lord 
foretold, the father ^svas against the son, the son 
against the father, the mother-in-law against the 
daughter-in-law, the daughter-in-law against her 
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mother-in-law. A new power had arisen in the 
world, which seemed to cut across and dissever 
natural alFections (Matt. x. 34). Consider what 
is impHed in ‘the words ^ of believing women not 
a ’ ; what animosities of parents, ifnd brethren, 
and husbands ! what hatreds, and fears, and jealousies ! 
An unknown tie, closer than that of kindred, drew 
away the individuals of a family, and joined them to 
an external society It was not only that they were 
members of another Ch^irch, or attendants on a 
separate worship. The difference went beyond this. 
In the dally intercourse of life, at every meal, the 
unbelieving brother or sister was conscious of the 
presence of the unclean. It was an injury not 
readily to be forgotten, or forgiven its authors, the 
greatest, j>crhaps, which could be offered in this 
world. The fanatic priest, led on by every personal 
a.^d religious motive — the man of the world, caiing 
for none of those things, but not the less resenting 
the intrusion on the ’peace of his home — the crafts- 
man, fearing for his gains — the accursed multitude, 
knowing not the law, but irriuited at the vo*’y notion 
of this mysterious society of such real though hidden 
strength — would all woik together towards the over- 
throw of those who seemed to them to be turning 
upside down the jjoliticul, religious, and social order 
of the world. The utterance of tliis instinct of 
dislike is heard in the words, ‘These men, being 
Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, and teach 
customs, which are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans ’ (Acts xvi. 
20, 21). (Compare, to complete the picture, the 
description in tlie previous vers'^s of the damsel 
possessed* with a spirit of divination, .who cried 
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after Paul many days, These men are the servants 
of the most High God/) 

These considerations, though based only on 
general principles of hun:|pn nature, #are necessary 
to make us understand the undercurrent o£ ^e 
Apostolical .history^ as well as to form a just 
estimate of the question which we are considering. 
The actual jiersecutiqp of the Roman government 
was slight, hut what may be# termed the social 
persecution and the illegal violence employed towards 
the first disciples unceasing. ‘Of the alews five 
times jreceived T forty stripes save one;* who 
would know or care what went on in tlie Jewish 
quarter of a great city? How precarious must 
have been their fate who, with the passions of men 
arrayed against them, had no protection from the 
law ! They were liable to be persecuted by the Jews, 
to suffer persecution as Jews, to arm the feelings 
of all nations against themselves as the professors of 
an unnational religioTi. Littlt^ reflection is neces- 
sary to fill up the details of that image of peril, 
which tlje Apostle presents to us in all his Epistles. 
It is the same vision which is again held up to 
us in the Book of the Revelation, of the common 
tribulation of St, John and the Churches, of the 
sufferings that weie to come upon the Church of 
Smyrna, of the faithfulness of Pergamos in the days 
when the martyr Antijias was slain, of the two 
witnesses, and of the souls beneath the altar, saying 
‘ How long V It is the same which reappears in 
the eafliest ecclesiastical history, in tlie narrative of 
Hegesippus respecting James the Just. It is the 
state of life descri^erf in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of those jvho had ‘not yet resisted unto blood. 
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striving against sin’ (xii. 4), whose leaders seem 
to have already suffered (xiii. 7, 23). Except on 
some accidental occasion, such as the Neronian 
persecution, tlicre is no Reason to suppose that the 
pm 3 h?r of Rome was systematically employed against 
the iirst disciples of the Apostles. But it does not 
diminish their sufferings, that they were the result of 
illegal violence, such as the tumults at Thessalonica, 
at Ephesus, or at A'rusalem. 

{The Epistles vf 6V. Enul^ i. 42-4.) 

The First Day of the Week 

*^rhe custom of mecling together, not on the 
Sabbath, but on the first day of the week, seems 
to have existed among Christians from the earliest 
times. Before the end of the second century 
simple forms of celebrating the Communion had 
become fixed among them. Even in the New 
Testament, though* there is no tiace of a regulilr 
hierarchy, or of a distinction between the clerg}' 
and laity, nor any mention of a form of worshi]), 
yet we may observe that the assembling of the 
disciples on Sunday is a custom already in use. 
On the 11 1st day of the week they came together 
and brake bread, and Paul jireached to them ; and 
he exhorts the Corinthian Christians to make a 
collection for the j>oor saints at Jerusalem on the 
first day of the week. Thus probably older than 
the' New Testament, older than the institution of 
Episcopacy or of any other fomi of Church govern- 
ment, is that custom of public worship on Sundays, 
which after tlie example of Christ and the Apostle 
»St. Paul we still continue. For more than eighteen 
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hundred years there has never been a Sunday in 
which Christians have not met together ; sometimes 
in days of jjersecution, when the doors were shut 
for fear of the Jews, a^ other times in gorgeous 
edifices reaised by the munificence of princesf amid 
ceremonial pomp and splendour; in an upper room 
where two or three are gathered together, in the 
poor brick buildings ^f our Wesleyan or Dissenting 
brethren, in cathedrals like Co]j»gne or Milan, filled 
from end to end with a sea of worshippers. There 
is no Christian structure now existing in the world 
which has lasted eighteen centuries, but the \:ustom 
has survived them all, and certainly forms a truer 
link with primitive antiquity than any merely external 
memorial. (Coihge Sermons, 279-^0.) 
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Justification by Faith 

The justice of God may lead to our Condemnation 
as well as to our justification. Are we then, in 
the language* of the ancient tragedy, to say that 
no one can be counted happy before he dies, or 
that salvation is only granted when the end of our 
course is seen ? Not so ; the Gospel encourages 
us to regard ourselves as already saved; for we 
have communion with Christ and appropriate His 
work by faith. ^\nd this •.appropriation means 
nothing short of the renunciation of self and the 
taking up of tlic cross of Christ in daily life. 
Whether such an imitation or appropriation of Christ 
is illusive or real, a new mould of nature or only 
an outward and superiicial impression, is a question 
not to be answered by qny further theological distinc- 
tion, but by an honest and good heart searching 
into itself. Then only, when we surrender ourselves 
into the hands of God, when we ask Him to show 
us *to ourselves as we truly are, when we allow 
ourselves in no sin, when we attribute nothing to 
our own merits, when we test our faith, not by the 
sincerity of an hour, but of Alonths and years, we 
learn the true meaning of that word in which, better 
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than any other, the nature of righteousness by faith 
is summefi up — ^pcace. 

{^be Episiies rf St. Paul^ ii. 271.) 

Faith may be spoken of, in the language *^)f the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as the substance of things 
unseen. But what are the things unseen ? Not 
only an invisible world ready to Hash through the 
material at the appearance rjf CArist ; not angels, or 
powers of darkness, or ej^en God Himself ‘ sitting,’ 
as the Old ifestament described, * on the circle of 
the heavens’; but the kingdom of truth and* justice, 
the things that are within, of which God is the 
centre, and with which men everywhere by faith 
hold communion. Faith is the belief in the exis- 
tence of this kingdom ; that is, in the truth and 
justice and mercy of God, who disposes all things — 
not, perhaps, in our judgement for the greattsr 
happiness of His creatures, but absolutely in accor- 
dance with our moral notions. • And that this is not 
seen to be the case here, makes it a matter of faith 
that it ^tvill be so in some way that we do not at 
present comprehend. He that believes on God 
believes first, that He is; and, secondly, that He 
is the Rewarder of them that seek Him. 

Now, if we go on to ask ^^hat gives this assurance 
of the truth and justice of God, the answer is, the 
life and death of Christ, who is the Son of God, 
and the Revelation of God. We know what* He 
himseljf has told us of God, and we cannot conceive 
perfect goodness separate from j)crfect tj-uth ; nay, 
this goodness itself ^s the only conception we can 
form of God, if w<e confess what the mere immensity 
of the material world tends to suggest, that the 
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Almighty is not a natural or even a supernatural 
power, but a Being of whom the reason and con- 
science of man have a truer conception than imagi- 
nation in its* highest flights. He is not in the 
stornf, nor in the thunder, nor in the* earthquake, 
but ‘ in the still small voice.* ^ And tjiis image of 
God as He reveals himself in the heart of man 
is ‘ Christ in us the hope of ^'^lory ’ ; Christ as He 
once was upon earth iq His sufferings rather than 
His miracles — the image^ of goodness and truth 
and peace and love. ^ 

We 'are on tlie edge of a theological difficulty; 
for who can deny that the image of that goodness 
may fade from the mind^s eye after so ,many 
centuries, or that there are those who recognize 
the idea and may be unable to admit the fact ? 
Can we say that this enor of the head is also 
a. corruption of the will? The lives of such un- 
believers in the facts of Christianity would sometimes 
refute our cxplanatfDn. And" yet it is true that 
Providence has made our spiritual life dependent 
on the belief in certain truths, and those tmths run 
up into matters of fact, with the belief in which 
they have ever been associated ; it is true, also, that 
the most important moral consequences flow from 
unbelief. We grant the difficulty: no complete 
answer can be given to it on this side the grave. 
Doubtless God has provided a way that the sceptic 
no less than the believer shall receive his due ; He 
does not need our timid counsels for the proteaion 
of the truth. If among those who have I’bjected 
the facts of the Gospl history some have been 
rash, hypercritical, inflated with the pride of intellect, 
or secretly alienated by sensuality from the faith 
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of Christ — there have been others, also, upon whom 
we may conceive to rest a portion of that blessing 
which comes to such as ‘have not seen and yet 
.have believed/ 

•(JXe Epistles of Si. Paul^ ii. 268 ** 9 .'^ 
Original Sin 

The figure of the* Apostle l^ars the impress of 
his own age and country ; the interpretation of the 
figure is for every age, ^nd for the whole world. 
A figure of Ipeech it remains still, an allegory after 
the manner of that age and country, but yet with 
no uncertain or ambiguous signification. It means 
that ‘ God hath made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth ’ ; and that ‘ he hath concluded all 
under sin, that he may have mercy upon all.* It 
means a truth deep yet simple — the fact which 
we recognize in ourselves and trace everywhere 
around us — that w* arc one* in a common evil 
nature, which, if it be not derived from the sin 
of Adam, exists as really as if it were. It means 
that we shall be made one in Christ, by the grace 
of God, in a measure here, more fully and perfectly 
in another world. It means that Christ is the 
natural head of the human jrace, the author of its 
spiritual life. It shows Him to us as He enters 
within the veil, in form as a man, tlie ‘first fruits 
of them which sleep.’ It is a sign or intimation 
which guides our thoughts in another direction also, 
beyond the world of which religion speaks, to 
ob^rve what science tells us of the interdependence 
of soul and body — Mat history tells of the chain 
of lives and events. It leads us to reflect on 
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ourselves not as isolated, independent beings ;~not 
such as we appear to be to our own narrow con- 
sciousness ; but as we truly are — ^the creatures of 
antecedents which we cq^ never know, fashioned 
by \:iR':umstanccs over which we have no control. 
The infant, coming into existence in a wonderful 
manner, inherits something, not from its parents 
only, but from the first begjnning of the human 
race. He too is bi»m into a family of which God 
in Christ is the Father. There is enough here 
to meditate upon — ‘ a mystery since the world was ^ 
— without the "weak and beggarly * ‘ elements of 
Rabbinical lore. We may not encumber St. Paul 
‘ with the things which he destroyed,’ 

(J'he Epistles of St, Paul^ ii. 3 1 5-6.) 

Believing in the existence of God, and comparing 
our own happier lot with that of the poor and sufiTer- 
ing whom we see around us, we cannot justify the 
ways of God to mar\, without maintaining that there 
is more tlian appears ; and for that reason, as well as 
for other reasons, wc look forward to a future life. 
But, secondly, we feel that good is inseparafile from 
evil, and that wc can form no distinct conception of 
the one apart from the other. Both seem to How 
equally from the free agency of man, and if we were 
to deny the existence of evil we should be compelled 
to deny the existence of good. This shows us tliat 
we must not be too certain of our own ideas on this 
subject, and that some part of the difficulty is due to 
tlic use of a word. For if, instead of speaking of 
the existence of evil in the world, we spoke rather 
of degrees of perfection or of degrees of imperfection 
(and what do we mean by evil more than this ?), that 
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}}art of tciTor which is due to the influence of lan- 
guage would be removed. Logic would no longer 
be able to stand over us like a hard taskmaster assert- 
ing the omnipotence of pod and tljp existence 
evil, and requiring us to draw the conclusion. , 

But still, 1 admit that evil, under whatever name, is 
a reality which cannot be got rid of by any new use 
of language. And, ^ough I am afraid of seeming 
to carry you too far away from hf me, there is another 
consideration to which I should wish to draw your 
attention. It is not the ftiere existence of evil, but 
tlie amount of evil in the world which really d^resses 
us and seems like a load too heavy to be lifted up. 
And if we could realize to ourselves that the pur- 
poses of God are known to us in part only, not 
ijiereJy as regards another life, but also as regards 
this ; if we could imagine that the evil and disorder 
which we see around us is but a step or stage in the 
progress towards order and perfection, then our con- 
ception of evil would* be greatlj^changed. Geology 
tells us of remote ages in which animals wandered 
over th^ eaith when as yet man ‘ was not,’ and of 
ages longer and more distant still in which there was 
no breath or movement of living creature on land or 
sea. So slowly, and by so many steps, did the earth 
which we inhabit attain to the fullness of life which 
we see around us. And I might go on to speak of 
this world as a j^ebble in the ocean of space, as no 
more in relation to the universe than the least things 
are to the greatest, or to the whole earth. But, that 
we mly not become dizzy in thinking about this, 
I will ask you to consider ^e bearing of such reflec- 
tions, which are sigipfc matters of fact, on our present 
subject, ^hey tefld to show us how small a part. 
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not only of the physical, but also of the moral world, 
is really known to us. They suggest to us that the 
evil and suffering which we see around us may be 
iionly the beginning of another and higher state of. 
beii!g,cto be realized during countless ages in the 
history of man. That progress of which we think 
so much, from barbarism to civilization, or from 
ancient to modern times, ma}^ be as nothing com- 
pared with that which God has destined for the 
human race. And if we were living in those happier 
times, we should no more think seriously of the 
misery -through which many have attained to that 
higher state of being than we should think of some 
bad dream, or dwell on some aberration or perversity 
of childhood when the character had been formed 
and had grown up to the stature of the perfect man- 
{Sermons on Fatih and Doctrine^ 44—7*) 

Atonemenj; 

At last the question has arisen within, as well as 
without, the Church of England : ‘ How the ideas 
of expiation, or satisfaction, or sacrifice, or imputa- 
tion, are reconcilable with the moral and spiritual 
nature eitlier of God or man ? ' Some there are 
who answer from analogy, and cite instances of 
vicarious suffering which appear in the disorder of the 
world around us. But analogy is a broken reed ; 
of use, indeed, in pointing out the way where its 
intimations can be verified, but useless when applied 
to tlie unseen world in which the eye of observation 
no longer follows. Others affirm revelation or in- 
spiration to be above criticisih, and, in disregard 
alike of Church history and of ‘ Scripture, assume 
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their own view of the doctrine of the atonement to 
be a revealed or inspired truth. They do not sec 
that they are cutting off the branch of the tree on 
which they ai« themselves^itting. Ror, if the doc» 
trine of thi? -atonement cannot be criticized, neither 
can it be determined what is the doctrine of the 
atonement ; nor,' on the same principles, can any true 
religioh.be distinguished from any false one, or any 
truth of religion from any error.* It is suicidal in 
theology to refuse the ajjpeal to a moral criterion. 
Others add a distinction of things above reason and 
things contrary to reason; a favourite thcdogical 
weapon, which has, however, no edge or force, so 
long as it remains a generality. Others, in like 
manner, support their view of the doctrine of the 
atonement by a theory of accommodation, which 
also loses itself in ambiguity. For it is not deter- 
mined whether, by accommodation to the humaji 
faculties, is meant the natural subjectiveness of 
knowledge, or some t)ther limiAtion which applies 
to theology only. Others regard the death of 
Christ, i^ot as an atonement or satisfaction to God, 
but as a manifestation of His righteousness, a theory 
which agrees with that of Grotiiis in its general 
character, when the latter is stripped of its techni- 
calities. This theory is the* shadow or surface of 
that of satisfaction ; the human analogy equally fails ; 
the punishment of the innocent for the guilty is not 
more unjust than the punishment of the innocent^ as 
an example to the guilty. Lastly, there are some 
who wbuld. read the doctrine of the atonement ‘ in 
the light of Divine love only ’ ; the object of the 
sufferings and deat];i of Christ being to draw men’s 
hearts to Qod by the vision of redeeming love (com- 
. G 
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pare Abelard), and the suiFerings themselves being 
the natural result of the passage of the Saviour 
through a world of sin and shame. Of these ex- 
^planations the. last seems^to do the least violence to 
oA- j.ioral feelings. Yet it would surely be better 
to renounce any attempt at inquiiy into the objective 
relations of God and man, than to rest the greatest 
fact in the history of mankinc} on so slender a' ground 
as the necessity far arousing the love of God in the 
human heart, in tliis and no other way. 

(J^he Epistles* of St, Paul^iu 353— 4*) 

** 

The silence of our Lord in the Gospels respecting 
any doctrine of atonement and sacrifice, the variety 
of expressions which occur in other parts of the 
New Testament, the fluctuation and uncertainty both 
of the Church and individuals on this subject in after- 
ages, incline us to agree with Gregory Nazianzen, 
that the death of Christ is one of those points of 
faith ‘about whicU it is not 'dangerous to be mis- 
taken.’ And the sense of the imperfection of 
language and the illusions to which we a^-e subject 
from the influence of past ideas, the consciousness 
that doctrinal perplexities arise chiefly from our 
transgression of the limits of actual knowledge, will 
lead us to desire a very simple statement of the 
work of Christ ; a statement, however, in accor- 
dance with our moral ideas, and one which will not 
shift and alter with the metaphysical schools of the 
age ; one, moreover, which runs no risk of being 
overthrown by an increasing study ofi the Old 
Testament or of ecclesiasticiil history. Endless 
theories there have been (of '^diich the preceding 
sketch contains only a small portion)., and many 
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more there will be as time goes on, like mystery 
plays, or sacred dramas (to adapt Lord Bacon’s 
image), wbich have passed before the Church and 
the world. To add another would increase tksh 
confusion: it is ridiculous to think of settling a 
disputed point of geology unless by some new 
method. That other method can only be a method 
of agreement ; little pmgress has been made hitherto 
by the method of difterence. III is not reasonable, 
but extremely unreasonable, that the most sacred 
of all books should be life only one respecting the 
interpretation of which there is no certainty*; that 
religion alone should be able to perpetuate the 
enmities of past ages ; that the influence of words 
and names, which secular knowledge has long shaken 
off, should still intercept the natural love of Christians 
towards one another and their Lord. On our 
present subject there is no difficulty in findii\g 
a basis of reconciliation; the way opens when 
logical projections arc* removea, ^nd we look at the 
truth in what may be rightly termed a more primitive 
and Ap^stdfical manner. For all, or almost all, 
Christians would agree that in some sense or other 
we are reconciled to God through Christ ; whether 
by the atonement and satisfaction which He made 
to God for us, or by His» manifestation of the 
justice of God or love of God in the world, by 
the passive obedience of His death or the active 
obedience of His life, by the imputation of I^is 
righteousness to us or by our identity and com- 
munioif with Him, or likeness to Him, or love of 
Him; in some one of these senses, which easily 
pass into each othpr,‘*all would join in saying that 
•He is the way, the truth, and the life.’ And 
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had the human mind the same power of holding 
fast points of agreement as of discerning differences, 
there would be an end of the controversy. 

•> The statements of Scripture respecting the work 
o^ CMirist are very simple, and may be used without 
involving us in the determination of these differences. 
We can live and die in the language of St. Paul 
and St. John; there is nothing there repugnant to 
our moral sense. fW e^ have a yet higher authority 
in the words of Christ himself. Only in repeating 
and elucidating these st;itements, we must remember 
that 3crij)ture phraseology is of two kinds, simple 
and figurative, and that the first is the interpreta- 
tion of the second. We must not bring the New 
Testament into bondage to the Old, but ennoble 
.nnd transfigure the Old by the New. 

First ; the death of Christ may be described as 
JV sacrifice. But what sacrifice ? Not ‘ the blood 
of bulls and of goats, nor the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the uncltan,’ but the living sacrifice ‘to 
do Thy will, O God.’ It is a sacrifice which is the 
negation of sacrifice; ‘Christ the end of^ the law 
to them that believe.’ Peradventure, in a heathen 
country, to jiut an end to the rite of sacrifice ‘ some 
one would even dare to die’; that expresses the 
relation in which tho offering on Mount Calvary 
stands to the Levitical offerings. It is the death 
of what is outward and local, the life of what is 
inw^i’d and spiritual ; ‘ I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, shall draw all men after me ; ’ and ‘ Neither 
in this mountmn nor at Jerusalem shall ye Vorship 
the Father,’ It is the offering up of the old world 
on the cross; the law wi£ft jits handwriting of 
ordinances, the former man with his affections and 
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lusts, tlie body of sin with its remembrances of 
past sin. It is the New Testament revealed in the 
blood of Christ, the Gospel of freedom, which 
draws men together in the ^communion of one spirit^ 
as in St. PauPs time without respect of persons and 
nations, so in our own day without regard to the 
divisions of Christendom. In the place of Churches, 
priesthoods, ceremonials, systems, it puts a moral 
and spiritual principle which works with them, 
not necessarily in opposition to them, but beside 
or within them, to renew life in the individual 
soul. ’ 

Again, the death of Christ may be described as 
a ranspm. It is not that God needs sonu^ payment 
which He must receive before He will set the 
captives free. The ransom is not a human ransom, 
any more than the sacrifice is a Lcvitical sacrifice. 
Rightly to comprehend the nature of this Divinp 
ransom, we must begin with tjjiat cjuestion of the 
Apostle : ‘ Know yJ not that? whose sen^ants ye 
yield yourselves to obey, his servants ye are to 
whom yy obey, whether of sin unto dcatli, or of 
obedience unto righteousness ? ’ There arc those 
who will reply : ‘ Wc were never in bondage at 
any time,’ To whom Christ answers : ‘ Whosoever 
committeth sin is the servant»of sin ; ’ and, ‘ If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.* 
Ransom is ‘ deliverance to the captive.* There are 
mixed modes here also, as in the use of the tejm 
sacrifice — the word has a temporary allusive reference 
to a Mosaical figure of speech. That secondary 
allusive reference we are constrained to drop, because 
it is unessential; ^nd also because it immediately 
involves further questions — a ransom to whom ? for 
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what? — about which Scripture i? silent, to which 
reason refuses to answer. 

Thirdly, the death of Christ is spoken of as 
^eath for us, or for our sins. Tlie ambiguous 
use 6f the preposition ‘ for/ combinecl with the 
figure of sacrifice, has tended l;o introduce the idea 
of substitution; when the real meaning is not Mn 
our stead,’ but only ‘ in behalf of/ or ‘ because of 
us.* It is a great ^-jsuipption, or an unfair deduction, 
from such expressions, to^ say that Christ takes our 
place, or that the Father in looking, at the sinner 
sees only Christ. Christ died for us in no other 
sense than He lived or rose again for us. Scripture 
affords no hint of His taking our place in His death 
in any other way than He did also in His life. 
He Himself speaks of His ‘decease which He 
should accomplish at .Terusalem,* quite simply : 
Sgreater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life^ for his friends.* The words 
of Caiaphas, ‘It is* expedient' that one man should 
die for this nation.* and the comment of the Evan- 
gelist, ‘and not for that nation only, but that he 
should gather together in one the children of God 
that are scattered abroad,’ afford a measure of the 
meaning of such expressions. Here, too, thei*e 
are mixed modes which seem to be inextricably 
blended in the language of Scripture, and which 
theology has not always distinguished. For the 
thing signified is, partly, that Christ died for our 
sakes, partly that He died by the hands of sinners, 
partly that He died writh a perfect and*' Divine 
sympathy for human evil an^ suffering. But this 
ambiguity (which we may silentlj correct or explain) 
need not prevent our joining in words v/hich, more 
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perhaps than any others, have been consecrated by 
religious use to express the love and affection of 
Christians towards their Lord. 

Now suppose some onp who is pware of the^ 
plastic and •accommodating nature of language ^^o 
observe, that in what has been written of late years 
on the doctrine of tlie atonement he has noticed an 
effort nwde to win fqj words new senses, and that 
some of the preceding remarks^ are liable to this 
charge ; he may be answcrecl, first, that those new 
senses are really a recovery of old ones (for the 
writers of the New Testament, though they use the 
language of the time, everywhere give it a moral 
meaning); and, secondly, that in addition to the 
modes of conception already mentioned, the Scripture 
has others which arc not open to his objection. 
And those who, admitting the innocence and 
Scriptural character of the expressions already 
referred to, may yet fear their abuse, and therefore 
desire to have them excluded ftom articles of faith 
(just as many Protestants, though aware that the 
religious^ use of images is not idolatry, may not wish 
to see them in churches) — such ijcrsons may find 
a sufficient expression of the work of Christ in 
other modes of speech which the Apostle also uses, 
(l) Instead of the language of sacrifice, or ransom, 
or substitution, they may prefer that of communion 
or identity, (2) Or they may interpret the death 
of Christ by His life, and connect the bleeding 
form on Mount Calvary wdth the image of llim 
who iX'ent about doing good. Or (3) they may 
look inward at their own souls, and read there, 
inseparable from tl\e stnse of their own unworthiness, 
the assurance that God will not desert the work of 
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His hands, of which assurance the death of Christ 
is the outward witness to them. There are other 
ways, also, of conceiving the redemption of man 
^hich avoid controversy, any of which is a sufficient 
st^ pf the Christian life. For the Jcingdom of 
God is not this or that statement, or definition of 
opinion, but righteousness, ancf peace,* and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. And tlie cross of Christ is to 
be taken up and bof,nc ; not to be turned into words, 
or made a theme of phKbsophical speculation. 

I. Ever5rwhere St. PaAl sjaeaks of the Christian 
as one, with Christ. He is united v^ith Him, not 
in His death only, but in all the stages of His 
existence; living with Him, suffering with Him, 
crucified with Him, buiied with Him, rising again 
with Him, renewed in His image, glorified together 
with Him ; these are the expressions by which this 
union is denoted. There is something meant by 
this language which goes beyond the experience 
of ordinary Christens, something, perhaps, more 
mystical than in these latter days of the world most 
})ersons seem to be capable of feeling, yet the main 
thing signified is the same for all ages, the knowledge 
and love of Christ, by which men pass out of 
themselves to make tlicir will His and His theirs, 
the consciousness of .Him in their thoughts and 
actions, communion witli Him, and trust in Him. 
Of e\ery act of kindness or good which they do 
to others His life is the type ; of every act of 
devotion or self-denial His death is the type; of 
every act of fiiith His resurrection is the type. 
And often they walk with Him on earth, not in 
a figure only, and find Him'near them, not in a 
figure only, in the vidlcy of death.* They experience 
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from Him same kind of support as from the 
sympathy and communion of an earthly friend. That 
friend is ^so a Divine power. In proportion as 
they become like Him, thpy are recopciled to Go^ 
through Him ; they pass with Him into the relatidn- 
ship of sons of God. There is enough here for 
faith to think of, without sullying the mirror of 
God’s justice, or overclouding His truth. We 
need not supjx^se that God eveiii sees us other than 
we really are, or attributes to us what we never did. 
Doctrinal statements, in •which the nature of the 
work of Chnst is most exactly defined, ^cannot 
really afford the same support as the simple con- 
viction of His love. 

Again (2), the impon of the death of Christ 
may be interpreted by His life. No theological 
speculation can throw an equal light on it. From 
the other side we cannot sec it, but only from this. 
Now the life of Christ is the life of One who knew 
no sin, on whom thc» shadow o^^ evil never passed ; 
who went about doing good ; who had not where 
to lay His head ; whose condition was in all respects 
the reverse of eajtlily and human greatness; who 
also had a sort of infinite symj)atliy or communion 
with all men everj^where ; whom, nevertheless, His 
own nation betrayed to a j^iameful death. It is 
the life of One who came to bear witness of the 
truth, who knew what was in man, and never spared 
to rebuke him, yet condemned him not; Himself with- 
out sin, yet One to whom all men would soonest have 
gone td confess and receive forgiveness of sin. It 
is the life of One who was in constant communion 
with God as well as ^an ; who was the inhabitant 
of another world while outwardly in this. It is 
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the life of One in whom we see balanced and united 
the separate gifts and graces of which we catch 
glimpses only in the lives of His followers. It is 
^life which is, mysterious to us, which we forbear 
to praise, in the earthly sense, because -it is above 
praise, being the most perfect image and embodiment 
that we can conceive of Divine goodness. 

And the death of Christ the fulfilment and 
consummation of His life, the greatest moral act 
ever done in this world, the highest manifestation 
of perfect love, the centre *ln which the rays of love 
converge and meet, the extremest abnegation or 
annihilation of self. It is the death of One who 
seals with His blood the witness of the truth which 
He came into the world to teach, which therefore 
confirms our faith in Him as well as animates our 
love. It is the death of One, who says at the last 
hour, ‘Of them that Thou gavest Me, I have not 
lost one* — of One who, having come forth from 
God, and having finfehed the \<'ork which He came 
into the world to do, returns to God. It is a death 
in which all the separate gifts of heroes and martyrs 
are united in a Divine excellence — of One who 
most perfectly foresaw all things that were coming 
upon Him — who felt all, and shrank not — of One 
who, in the hour of deeth, set the example to His 
followers of praying for His enemies. It is a 
death which, more even than His life, is singular 
anc^ mysterious, in which nevertheless we all are 
partakers — in which there was the thought and 
consciousness of mankind to the end of time, Vhich 
has also the power of drawing to itself the thoughts 
of men to the end of time. * , 

Lastly, there is a true Christian feeliqg in many 
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other ways of regarding the salvation of man, of 
which the heart is its own witness, which yet 
admit, still less than the preceding, of logical rule 
and precision. He wha is conscious of his 
infirmity ,and sinfulness, is ready to confess ahat he 
needs reconciliation with God. He has no proud 
thoughts : he knows that he is saved ‘ not of 
himself, it is the gift of God ’ ; the better he is, 
the more he feels, in the language of Scripture, 
‘ that he is an unprofitable servant/ Sometimes he 
imagines thp Father ‘coming out to meet him, 
when he is yet a long way off,* as in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son ; at other times the burden of 
sin Jies heavy on him; he seems to need more 
support — he can approach God only through Christ. 
All men are not the same ; one has more of the 
strength of reason in his religion ; another more 
of the tenderness of feeling. With some, faith 
partakes of the nature of a pure and spiritual 
morality; there are*others wlib have gone through 
the struggle of St. Paul or Luther, and attain rest 
only iij casting all on Christ. One will live after 
the pattern of the Sermon on the Mount, or the 
Epistle of St. James. Another finds a deep con- 
solation and meaning in a closer union with Christ ; 
he will ‘put on Christ,’ he will hide himself in 
Christ ; he will experience in his own person the 
truth of those words of the Apostle, ‘ I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live; yet not I. but 
Christ liveth in me.' But if he have the spirit of 
moderation that there was in St. Paul, he will not 
stereotype these true, though often passing feelings, 
in any formula c\f substitution or satisfaction ; still 
less will he draw out formulas of this sort into 
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remote consequences. Such logical idealism is of 
another age; it is neither faith nor philosophy in 
this. Least of all will he judge others by the 
%ic;pumstance of ^their admil;iting or refusing to admit 
the Expression of his individual feelings as an eternal 
truth. He shrinks from asserting^ his own righteous- 
ness; he is equally unwilling to affirm that the 
righteousness of Christ is impiy;ed to him. JEie is 
looking for forc^iventss of sins, not because Christ 
has satisfied the wrath of God, but because God 
can show mercy without satisfaction ; Ke may have 
no right* to acquittal, he dare not say, Ood has no 
right to acquit. Yet again, he is very far from 
imagining that the most merciful God will indis- 
criminately forgive ; or that the weakness of human 
emotions, groaning out at the last hour a few 
accustomed phrases, is a sufficient ground of con- 
fidence and hope. He knows that the only external 
evidence of forgiveness is the fact that he has 
ceased to do evil ; ik> other i^ possible. Having 
Christ near .as a friend and a brother, and making 
the Christian life his great aim, he is no longer 
under the dominion of a conventional theology. 
He will not be distracted by its phrases from 
communion with his fellow men. He can never 
fall into that confusion* of head and heart, which 
elevates matters of opinion into practical principles. 
Difficulties and doubts diminish with him, as he 
himself grows more like Christ, not because he 
forcibly suppresses them, but because they become 
unimportant in comparison with purity, and hoKness^ 
and love. Enough of truth for him seems to radiate 
from the person of the Saviouf. ^ He thinks more 
and more of the human nature of Christ as the 
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expression of the Divine. He has found the 
way of life— 'that way is not an easy way — but 
neither is it beset by the imaginary perplexities with 
which a false use of tl\e intellect , in religion 
often surrounded it. 

It seems .to be an opinion which is gaining ground 
among thoughtful and religious men, that in theology, 
the less we define t^e better. Definite statements 
respecting the relation of ChrLit either to God or 
man are only figures of speech ; they do not really 
pierce the clouds whidb ‘round our little life.* 
When we multiply words we do not multiply ideas ; 
we are still within the circle of our own minds. 
No greater calamity has even befallen the Christian 
Church than the determination of some uncertain 
things which are beyond the sphere of human 
knowledge, A true instinct prevents our entangling 
the faith of Christ with the philosophy of the d^ ; 
the philosophy of past ages is a still more imperiect 
exponent of it. Ndther is it Of any avail to assume 
revelation or inspiration as a sort of shield, or 
Cathol^con, under which the weak points of theology 
may receive protection. For what is revealed or 
what inspired cannot be answered a prion \ the 
meaning of the word Revelation must be determined 
by the fact, not the fact by the word. 

If our Saviour were to come again to earth, 
which of all the theories of atonement and sacrifice 
would He sanction with His authority? Perhaps 
none of them, yet perhaps all may be consistent 
with ft true service of Him. The question has no 
answer. But it suggests the thought that we shrink 
from bringing controversy into His presence. The 
same kind of lesson may be gathered from the con- 
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skieration of theological differences in the face of 
death. Who, as he draws near to Christ, will not 
feel himself drawn towards his theological opponents f 
the end of Jife, when man looks back calmly, 
he Us <nost likely to find that he exaggerated in 
some things ; that he mistook party spirit for a love 
of truth. Perhaps, he had not sufficient considera- 
tion for others, or stated the tiyth itself in a ifianner 
which was calculated to give offence. In the heat 
of the struggle, let us* at least pause to imagine 
polemical disputes as they* will appear' a year, two 
years, three years hcitce ; it may be, dead and gone 
— certainly more truly seen than in the hour of 
controversy. For the truths about which we are 
disputing cannot partake of the passing stir ; they 
do not change even with the greater revolutions of 
human things. They are in eternity; and the 
image of them on earth is not the movement on 
the surface of the waters, but the depths of the 
silent sea. Lastly, Vis a measure of the value of 
such disputes, which above all other interests seem 
to have for a time the power of absorbing men’s 
minds and rousing their passions, we may carry 
our thoughts onwards to the invisible world, and 
there behold, as in a glass, the great theological 
teachers of past ages, who have anathematized each 
other in their lives, resting together in the communion 
of the same l^ord. 

Epistles of St, Paul, ii. 3S9“69*) 

Predestination and Free Will 

In the Old Testament the .only election, of 
indivuluuis is that of the great' leaders^ or chiefs, 
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who are idei^ihed with the nation. But in the 
New Testament, where religion has become a 
personal and individual matter, it follows that 
election must also be of persons.. The JewisJi^ 
nation knew, or seemed to know, one fac% that 
they were the chosen people. They saw, also, 
eminent men raised up by the hand of God to be 
the deliverers of Hig servants. It is not in this 
‘historical’ way that the Chri'jtian becomes con- 
scious of his individual election. From within, not 
from without^ he is made aware of the purpose of 
God respecting himself. Living in close and 
intimate union with God, having the mind of the 
Spirit and knowing the things of the Spirit, he 
begins to consider with St. Paul, ‘ When it pleased 
God, who separated me from my mother’s womb, 
to reveal his Son in me.’ His whole life seems 
a sort of miracle to him ; supernatural, and beyond 
other men’s in the gifts of grace which he has 
received. If he asks himself,* ‘ Whence was this 
to me?’ he finds no other answer but that God 
/^ave them ‘because he had a favour unto him.’ 
He recalls the hour of his conversion, when, in 
a moment, he was changed from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God. Or, 
perhaps, the dealings of God with him have been 
insensible, yet not the less real ; like a child, he 
cannot remember the time when he first began 
to trust the love of his parent. How can he 
separate himself from that love or refuse to believe 
that He who began the good work will also ac- 
complish it unto the end ? At which step in the 
ladder of God’s mercy will he stop ? ‘ Whom 

He did foreknow, them He did predestinate ; whom 
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(He did predestinate, them He also called; whom He 
called, them He justified ; whom He justified, them 
He also glorified/ 

A religious mind feqjs the difference between 
saving, * God chose me ; I cannot tell why ; not 
for any good that I have done ; ^ and I am persuaded 
that He will keep me unto the end ; ' and saying, 

‘ God chooses men quite irresj|pctive of their ictions, 
and predestines tlvm to eternal salvation ; * and 
yet more, if we add the other half of the doctrine, 

‘ God refuses men quite irrespective of their actions, 
and they become reprobates, predestined to ever- 
lasting damnation/ Could we be willing to return 
to that stage of the doctrine which St. Paul taught, 
without comparing contradictory statements or draw- 
ing out logical conclusions — could we be content 
to rest our belief, as some of the greatest, even 
of Calvinistic divines have done, on fact and ex- 
jierience, theology would be no longer at variance 
with morality, * • 

‘Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling ; for it is God that worketh in }mu both 
to do and to will of His good pleasure, is the 
language of Scripture, adjusting tlie opposite aspeas 
of this question. The Arminian would say, ‘ Work 
out your own salvation;’ the Calvinist, ‘God 
worketh in you both to do and to will of His good 
pleasure. However contradictory it may sound, 
the^ Scripture unites both; work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God 
that worketh in you both to will and to do bf His 
good pleasure. 

{The Epistles of St, J^auL ii. 384—6,) 
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Attention luis been lately called to the phenomenii 
(already noticed) of the uniformity of human actions. 
The observation of this uniformity has caused a sort 
of momentary disturbance, in the moral ideas of. 
some persqns, who seem unable to get rid of the 
illusion, that .nature , compels a certain number of 
individuals to act in a particular way, for the sake 
of keeping up the a^^rage. Their error is, that 
they confuse the law, which Js only the express^ion 
of the fact, with the cause; it is as though they 
affirmed the lyiiversal to necessitate the particular. 
The same uniformity appears equally in matters of 
chance. Ten thousand throws of the dice, ceteris 
fortius, will give about the same number of twos, 
threes, sixes: what compulsion was there here? 
So ten tliousand human lives will give a nearly equal 
number of forgeries, thefts, or other extraordinary 
actions. Neither is there compulsion ■ here ; it i^ 
the simple fact. It may be said, Why is the 
number uniform? Irf the first* place, it is not 
uniform, that is to say, it is in our power to alter 
the proportions of crime by altering its circumstances. 
And this change of circumstances is not separable 
from the act of the legislator or private individual 
by which it may be accomplished, which is in turn 
suggested by other circumstanees. The will or the 
intellect of man still holds its place as the centre 
of a moving world. But, secondly, the imaginary 
power of this uniform number affiects no one in 
particular; it is not required that A, B, C should 
ccmimit*a crime, or transmit an unffirected letter, 
to enable us to fill up a tabular statement. The 
fact exhibited in the tabular statement is the re- 
sult of all the mov^ents of all the wills of the 
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ten thousand persons who are made the subject of 
analysis. 

It is possible to conceive great variations in such 
.tables ; it is possible, that is, to imagine, without 
any :hange of circumstances, a thousand persons 
executed in France during one yea^ for political 
offences, and none the next. But the world in 
which this phenomenon wqs observed would be 
a very different mrt of world from that in which 
we live. It would b>e a world in which ^nations, 
like individuals, went mad*; in which there was 
no habit, no custom ; almost, we may say, no social 
or political life. Men must be no longer diflferent, 
and so compensating one another by their excel- 
lencies and deficiencies, but all in the same extreme ; 
as if the waves of the sea in a storm instead of 
returning to their level were to remain on high. 
The mere statement of such a speculation is enough 
to prove its absurdity. And, perhaps, no better 
way could be found of disabusing the mind of the 
objections which appear to be entertained to the 
fact of the uniformity of human actions, than n 
distinct effort to imagine the disorder of the world 
which would arise out of the opposite principle. 

But the advocate of free will may again return to 
the charge, with an appeal to consciousness. ‘ Your 
freedom,* he will say, Ms but half freedom, but 
I have that within which assures me of an absolute 
fi;eedom, without which I should be deprived of 
what I call responsibility,’ No man has seen facts 
of consciousness, and therefore it is at any* rate fair 
that before they are received they shall be subjected 
to analysis. We may look an outward object 
which is called a table ; no one would in this case 
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demand an examination into the human faculties 
before he Emitted the existence of the table. But 
inward facts are of another sort; that they really 
exist, may admit of doubt; that they exist in th^ 
particular form attributed to ^em, or in any par^cular 
form, is a matter difHcult to prove. Nothing 
is easier than to insinuate a mere opinion, under the 
disguise. of a fact of cgnsciousness. 

Consciousness tells, or seems* to tell, of an ab- 
solute freedom ; and this is supposed to be a sufficient 
witness of th^ existence 6 £ such a freedom. But 
does consciousness tell also of die conditions* under 
which this freedom can be exercised ? Does it 
remind us that we are finite beings ? Does it present 
to one his bodily, to another his mental constitution? 
Is it identical with self-knowledge ? No one imagines 
this. To what, then, is it the witness ? To a dim 
and unreal notion of freedom, which is as different 
from the actual fact as dreaming is from acting. 
No doubt the humaif mind has* or seems to have 
a boundless power, as of thinking so also of willing. 
But thij; imaginary power, going as it does far 
beyond ejrorience, varying too in youth and age, 
greatest often in idea when it is really least, cannot 
be adduced as a witness for what is inconsistent 
with experience. 

The question, How is it possible for us to be 
finite beings, and yet to possess this consciousness 
of freedom which has no limit? may be partly 
answered by another question ; How is it possiNe 
for u5*to acquire any ideas which transcend ex- 
perience ? The answer is, only, that the mind has 
the power of forn^ng^such ideas; it can conceive 
a beauty, goodness, 'truth, which has no existence 

. • K 2 
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on earth. The conception, however, h subject to 
this law, that the greater the idealization the less 
the individuality. . In like manner that imperfect 
freedom which we enjoy as finite beings is magnified 
by us into an absolute idea of freedom, -which seems 
to be infinite because it drops put of sight the limits 
with which nature in fact everywhere surrounds us ; 
and also because it is the abstraction of self, of which 
we can never be deprived, and which we conceive to 
be acting still when all the conditions of action are 
removed. 

Freedom is absolute in another sense, as the 
correlative of obligation. Men cntcrtfiin some one, 
some another, idea of right, but all are bound to 
act according to that idea. The standard may be 
relative to their own circumstances, but the duty is 
absolute ; and the power is also absolute of refusing 
ijbe evil and choosing the good, under any possible 
contingency. It is a matter (not only of conscious- 
ness but) of fact, that we ha>« such a power, quite 
as much as the facts of statistics, to which it is 
sometimes opposed, or rather, to speak niore cor? 
rectly, is one of them. And when we make ab- 
straction of this power, that is, when we think of it 
by itself, there arises also the conception of an 
absolute freedom. 

So singularly is human nature constituted, looking 
from without on the actions of men as they are, 
witnessing inwardly to a higher law. ‘You ought 
to do so ; you have the power to do so/ is con- 
sistent with the fact, that in practice you fail to do 
so. It may be possible for us to unite both tl^ese 
aspects of human nature, yet experience seems to 
show that we commonly look first at ^nc and then 
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at the other. The inward vision tells us the law of 
duty and the will of God ; the outward contempla- 
tion of ourselves and others shows the trials to 
which we are most subject. Any transposition 
these two points of view is fatal to mordity. •For 
the proud man to s^y, ‘I inherited pride from my 
ancestors ; * or for the licentious man to say, ‘ It is 
in the ‘blood ; ’ for t|^e weak man to say, ^ I am 
weak, and will not strive;^ fo» any to find the 
excuses of their \ices in their physical temperament 
or external circumstances, Is the corruption of their 
nature. * • 

Yet this external aspect of human affairs has 
a moral use. It is a duty to look at the conse- 
quences of actions, as well as at actions themselves ; 
the knowledge of our own temperament, or strength, 
or health, is a part also of the knowledge of self. 
We have need of the wise man's warning, aboqt 
‘age which will not be defied' in our moral any 
more than in our ph 3 ^ical constitution. In youth, 
also, there are many things outward and indifferent, 
•which cannot but exercise a moral influence on after- 
life. Often opportunities of virtue have to be made, 
as well as virtuous efforts ; there are foi*ms of evil, 
too, against which we struggle in vain by mere 
exertions of the will. He who trusts only to a 
moral or religious impulse, is ajit to have aspirations, 
which never realize themselves in action. His moral 
nature may be compared to a spirit without a bo4y, 
fluttering about in the world, but unable to compre- 
hend of grasp any good. 

Yet more, in dealing with classes of men, we 
seem to find that fiave greater power to shape 
their circumstances than immediately to affect their 
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wills. The voice of the preacher passes into the 
air ; the members of his congregation are like per- 
sons ‘ beholding their natural face in a glass ' ; Aey 
go their way, ^forgetting their own likeness. And 
often 'the result of a long life of ministeric^l work has 
been the conversion of two fir three individuals. 
The power which is exerted in such a case may be 
compared to the unaided ust* of the hand, while 
mechanical appliaAes ^are neglected. Or to turn 
to another field of labour, in which the direct in- 
fluence of Christianity has been hitherto small, may 
not the reason why* the result of missions is often 
disappointing be found in the circumstance, that we 
have done little to improve the political or industrial 
state of those among whom our missionaries are 
sent ? We have thought of the souls of men, and 
of the Spirit of God influencing them, in too naked 
a^. way ; instead of attending to the complexity of 
human nature, and the manner in which God has 
ever revealed himself in the hhstory of mankind. 

The great lesson, which Christians have to learn 
in the present day, is to know the world ^s it is ; 
that is to say, to know themselves as they are ; 
human life as it is ; nature as it is ; history as it is. 
Such knowledge is also a power, to fulfil the will of 
God and to contribute to the happiness of man. It 
is a resting-place in speculation, and a new beginning 
in practice. Such knowledge is the true reconcile- 
ment of the opposition of necessity and free will. 
Not that spurious reconcilement which places neces- 
sity in one sphere of thought, freedom in another ; 
nor that pride of freedom which is ready to take up 
aims against plain facts ; nor yet that demonstration 
of necessity in which logic, equally careless of facts. 
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has bound fast the intellect of man. The whole 
question, when freed from the illusions of language, 
is resolvable into experience. Imagination cannot 
conquer for us more than that degree of freedom 
which we truly have ; the tyranny of science c^inndt 
impose upon us any law or limit to which we are not 
redly subject ; theology cannot alter the real relations 
of God .and man. Tie facts of human nature and 
of Christianity remain the same, vihether we describe 
them by the word ‘ necessitjT' or ‘ freedom,* in the 
phraseology of Lord Bacdn and Locke, or in that 
of Calvin and Augustine. ' • 

{The Epitdes of St ^ Paul^ ii. 4O4— 9.) 

^e hear a great deal of the doctrine of heredity 
nowadays, and there is value in such observations, 
if they teach us the direction in which the greatest 
resistance has to be made. We do not wish to 
ignore the inherited evil tendencies of men, but 
effectually to conibat-*theni, and ’therefore we must 
arouse in our minds the consciousness of freedom ; 
.not that blind freedom which supposes that in a 
moment* of time any change may be made in our 
mental and moral constitution (which is as absurd as 
to suppose that by a sudden effort a man can fly in 
the air, or by tlie lifting up pf his arm stop some 
mechanical power), but that intelligent - freedom 
which knows how great an effect may be produced 
by the continuous exertion of a very small force 
during many years, whether on the mind or the 
body. • About the works of the machine we know 
far more than formerly, but this knowledge will be 
worse than useless if it paralyses the will. 

{College Sermons, 2 
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The Divine Attributes . 

If we attribute to God perfect justice, we cannot 
^ He will pass over our offences witliout punish- 
ment ; or that, having regard to the fraifty of His 
creatures, He views with equal favour the righteous 
and the wicked. But we fan say that .fiothing 
accidental, nothing capricious, enters into His 
government; He wilf not inflict disproportionate 
punishment, He will not lay down arbitrary con- 
ditions which He insists on our fulfilling ; He will 
not fix a time before which all may be retrieved, 
after which all is for ever lost. We are right in 
assuming this about God, because we should infer 
it about any just or good man. To suppose any- 
thing else would be to suppose that tjie justice of 
God falls short even of a moderate degree of human 
justice. There is ,1 great deal of comfort, not with- 
out awe, in all this.' And we \nay go a step further. 
For the justice of God is kised uj)on perfect know- 
ledge. He sees not only all the evil but all tlie 
good which is in us, the unexpressed wish to' become 
bettor, the least sense of sorrow for the past ; and 
often He does not judge us as man judges us. 

So again of His and truth. The Scripture 
tells us that God is love, and that He wills all men 
to be saved. Or, again, ‘ He concluded all in un- 
bejlcf, that He might have mercy upon all.* There 
is no qualification of this ; no exception to it. Can 
it be limited to those who have heard the message 
of Christ and been saved by believing on Him ? 
The idea of Divine love carrtes ^us far beyond this, 
to think of a love of God which is inexhaustible. 
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not confined to the good only, but extended to all, 
and not resting satisfied while even a single indi- 
vidual among His creatures remains estranged from 
Him. There may be ways by which He has pro- 
vided that t His banished ones be not expelled 
Him.* We shall do well to think of the state of 
being in which we are here, of that in which we 
shall he hereafter, a| a state of education in which 
He is drawing us nearer to Jiimself and to the 
truth. Of such things we* may meditate, although 
we cannot describe or define them. They are hidden 
from our eyes, like that time of which the Apostle 
speaks in the words of the text, ‘When the Son 
l^imself shall be subject unto Him that put all 
things under Him, that God may be all in all.* But 
although we are unable to tell in what manner the 
work of love can be accomplished, any more than 
we can tell how the dead are raised up, we do not 
therefore cease to acknowledge, in the fullness of* its 
consequences, the fim and greiltest of all articles of 
belief, that God is Love. 

Once more, if God is truth, what is the infer- 
ence? It is not a particular truth, but all truth, 
which we must identify with Him ; the truths of 
science as well as the truths of religion or morals ; 
the temper of truth everywhcire, even when seemingly 
antagonistic to Christianity. Is not this again an 
enlargement of our idea of God ? To the student, 
especially in these days, the tliougiit that any^ in- 
quiry honestly pursued cannot be displeasing to the 
God t)f truth is a great source of peace and comfort. 
He is bett^ able to meet the attacks of his fellow 
men when he is ^tayfid upon the God of truth, and 
he feels that his 'duty towards knowledge is also 
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a duty towards God. He is conscious that his life 
is innocent, though many may condemn him. And 
sometimes he will seem to see the God of truth 
looking down upon the violence and party spirit of 
the world and of the Church. 

These three — justice, love, truth — are the three 
great attributes of the Divine nature, aspects of the 
one perfection which God is. ^AVhen they meet in 
our hearts God may be said to take up His abode 
within us. 

Let us take away with tis the thought of a great 
writer — ‘ Certainly, it is heaven upon earth to have 
a man’s mind move in charity, rest in providence, 
and turn upon the poles of truth.' 

(Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 109-12.)* 

It is a maxim of human law that the most 
effectual punishment is that which is most duly 
proportioned to the crime. This is illustrated by 
the difliculty of obtaining a conviction or executing 
a penalty when the punishment is too great for the 
ofence. Human nature revolts at it. Neither is 
the Divine penalty j'cally more terrible because sup- 
posed to be infinite. For this is only vague and 
unreal, a penalty which no one applies to himself, 
and to which the heart and conscience bear no 
witness. But still there is a comfort in feeling that 
we arc in the hands of God; we do not seek to 
avoid just punishment, and He will not suffer us to 
be punished above what we deserve. For ‘ shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ? ’ will’ His 
judgement fall short of the simple rules of human 
justice ? Nay, surely, He will not fall short of this ; 
He will exceed it. Neither will His justice depend 
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Upon accidents ; neither will He ‘ take me at a catch,’ 
as lias been roughly but truly said; nor will He 
divide men into two classes only where there are 
many classes, or rather infinite degrees of them. 
Nor will He judge them by any narrow or t^hni^al 
rules, but by the bro^d principles of right and wrong. 
Slowly in the course of ages mankind have shaken 
off superstitions abo^t God, and learned the simple 
truth that God is just, which sqi^ms to be the begin- 
ning of religion, and yet is* hardly understood even 
now in all its fullness. ♦ There is j^robably no one 
in this churct, father, mother, •or any one else, who 
could for a moment tolerate the idea that an un- 
baptized infant would suffer everlasting torments. 
Rraiember that this was once the faith of nearly 
the whole Christian world, and ask yourself whether, 
in these latter days, which are sometimes supposed 
th be rife with unbelief, Christians have not made 
some progress towards a truer conception of*the 
ways of God to nfan. * 

(Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 169— 7 1.) 

There is one word hardly translatable into other 
languages, because the Israelitish piophets have 
themselves infused into it a depth of meaning, under 
which all the attributes of God are comprehended. 
This is ‘holiness’; and God is called by them 
‘ the high and lofty One that inhabitetli eternity, 
whose name is holy.’ It is difficult for us to com- 
prehend the whole signification of this wordf It 
meaift moral goodness, it means righteousness, it 
means truth, it means purity — but it means more 
than these. It ipeafts the spirit which is altogether 
above the world, and yet has an affinity with good- 
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ness and truth in the world. It implies separation 
as well 'as elevation, dignity as well as innocence. 
It is the personification of the idea of good. It is 
tlie light of which the whole earth is full, which 
is ^iso ^jie fire which bums up the ungodly. It has 
a side of awe as well as of goodness. It suggests 
the thought, not of direct punishment or suffering 
to be inflicted on the wicked, but rather, ‘ HqW can 
we sinnere venture ii;to the presence of a holy God ? 
What unclean person ban behold His face and 
live ? * Like other ideas of perfection, it may be 
called, in the language of philosophy, transcendental, 
tliat is to say, not wholly capable of being expressed 
in human language. After we have combined all 
the aspects of truth or goodness in one, there remains 
sometliing more which is above us, which we can 
feel rather than describe'. 

But what is necessarily indistinct to us when we 
endeavour to carry our thoughts beyond this world 
becomes clearer to us when we%rcturn to earth and 
think, not of God, but of man. The holiness of 
God is that image of Himself which He seeks to 
implant in all His creatures. ‘Be ye holy even 
as I am holy,’ are words in which the whole of 
religion may be summed up. And though we are 
not able to look at the §nn in his strength, we may 
yet see him through a glass darkly or in human 
reflections of him. Thus, for example, if we were 
to attempt to define or describe the meaning of the 
term once more with reference to man, we should 
find that there were very few to whom we could 
venture to apply it. It means, in the. first place, 
perfect disintercstedness, indiffekence to earthly and 
human interests. Again, it implies a mind one 
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with God, over which no shadow of uncleanness 
or untruth ever passes, which seeks only to know 
His willj and knowing it, to carry it out in the 
world. To purity and truth it adds peace and 
a certain dignity derived from independency of^all 
things. It is heaven upon earth — to live loving 
all men, disturbed by nothing, fearing nothing. It 
is a temper of min(^ which is unshaken by changes 
of religious opinion, which is^not dependent upon 
outward observances of religion. Such a character 
we may meet with once^or twice in a long life, and 
derive a sort of inspiration from it. And oh ! that 
it were possible that some of us might, even in the 
days of our youth, find the blessedness of leading 
silch a life in the light of God’s presence always. 

(Sfrmons on Faith and Doctrine^ 

Prayer 

Prayer is the summing up -of the Christian life 
in a definite act, which is at once inward and 
outward, the power of which on the character, like 
that of any other act, is proportioned to its inten- 
sity. The imagination of doing rightly adds little 
to our strength ; even the wish to do so is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by a c^iange of heart and con- 
duct. But in prayer we imagine, and wish, and 
perform all in one. Our imperfect resolutions are 
offered up to God ; our weakness becomes strength, 
our words deeds. No other action is so mysterious ; 
there is none in which nvc seem, in the same 
manner, to •renounce ourselves that we may be one 
with God. ^ ^ 

Of what nature that prayer is which is effectual 
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to the obtaining of its requests is a question of the 
same kind as what constitutes a true faith. That 
prayer, we should reply, which is itself most of an 
act, which is most immediately followed by action, 
wflich is most truthful, manly, self-controllod, which 
seems to lead and direct, rather than to follow, our 
natural emotions. That prayer^ which is its own 
answer because it asks not for any temporal, 'good, 
but for union with Qod. That prayer which begins 
with the confession, know not what to pray 

for as we ought ; ^ which can never by any possibility 
interfere with the laii/s of nature, because even in 
extremity of danger or suflTering, it seeks only the 
fulfilment of His will. That jmiyer which acknow- 
ledges that our enemies, or those of a difFe'r^t 
faith, are equally with ourselves in the hands of 
God ; in which we never unwittingly ask for oui* 
own good at the expense of others. That prayer 
in which faith is strong enough to submit to ex- 
perience ; in which the soul of »man is nevertheless 
conscious not of any self-produced impression, but 
of a true communion with the Author and Maker 
of his being. 

Epistles of St, Paul, ii. 129—30.) 

The beginning of true;, prayer is resignation to the 
Divine will. We must not try to make His will our 
will, but to make our will His will. We must not 
kick against the pricks, or beg that this sickness or 
pain,' the loss of this beloved one, may be averted 
from us. For God has taught us by many signs and 
proofs that these things are regulated by ,&xed laws. 
And is there not a kind of iifqpiety in refusing to 
learn the plainest of lessons ? Now that the book 
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of nature has been revealed to us, must we not have 
the courage to say, a little parodying the words of 
the prophet, ‘Henceforth there shall be no more 
this prayer in the Cliristian Church, “ Father, alter 
Thy laws. for our good”; but “Father, i/ it^e 
possible . . neveitheless not my will, but Thine 
be done ” ’ ? We wish to live, perhaps, and accom- 
plish k little more before we go home ; but we know 
very well that our prayers will §ot delay the coming 
on of age, or restore the fdfling sight, or revive tlie 
strength of the paralysed. ‘ It is the Lord ; let 
Him do what seemeth Him good.’ And in youth 
there are often troubles which hai)pen to us, great in 
tliemselves, and rendered greater by imagination, such 
as loss of fortune, or inferiority of position, or dis- 
appointment of the affections, or some other kind of 
disappointment ; and we think with bitterness, ‘ Oh, , 
that we could have this particular trial spared to us ; 
that we could have had the position of which^we 
could have made su«h a good Use ; the friend with- 
out whom life seems hardly worth having ! * But 
all this is weakness and discontent. Can we not 
rise out of these crises of our lives, acquiescing in 
the will of God, but starting afresh to do Him 
service, making stepping-stones of our former selves 
towards something higher, jetting our hearts where 
time joys are to be found ? We cannot go to God 
and say, * O God, give me the life of that child, or 
sister, or wife, who is visibly hastening to the end.’ 
But we can say, ‘ Though He smite me, yet* will 
I trust in Him ; ’ ‘ the Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
Neither can we go d) Him and say, ‘ O Lord, give 
me wealth,’ or even, ‘ give me a sufficiency of the 
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means of life, that 1 may make a good use of them.’ 
But we can go to Him and say, *0 Lord, we thank 
'Fhee for the blessings which Thou hast' given us, 
and for the sorrows by which Thou hast chastened 
Gnint that we may draw nearer to Thee, and 
do Thy will more perfectly,’ What is* this but 
praying that we may be more holy, more pure, more 
just, more truthful, more willing to live for (Others ? 
Can we offer up su<;Ji prayers too often, or have too 
many of them ? 

{Sermons on Faith^ind Doctrine^ 254—6.) 

Regarding prayer not so much as consisting of 
particular acts of devotion, but as the spirit of life, 
it seems to be the spirit of harmony with the will 
of God. It is the aspiration after all good^ the 
wish, stronger than any earthly passion or desire, 
to live in His service only. It is tlie temper of 
mind which says in the evening, ‘ Lord, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit ; ’1 which rises up in 
the morning, ‘To do Thy will, O God;’ and 
which all the day regards the actions of business 
and of daily life as done unto the Lord and not to 
men — ‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God.’ The trivial employ- 
ments, the meanest ot lowest occupations, may 
receive a kind of dignity when thus converted into 
the service of God. Other men live for the most 
part in dependence on the opinion of their fellow 
men*; they are the creatures of their own interests, 
they hardly see anything clearly in the miijts of 
their own self-deceptions. But he whose mind 
is resting in God rises abovtf'the petty aims and 
interests of men ; he desires only to fulfil the Divine 
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single, in the language of Scripture, and his whole 
body is full of light. The light of truth and dis- 
interestedness flows into his soul; the presence of 
God, like the sun in the heavens, warms his^bea/t. 
Such a one,, whom, 1 have imperfectly described, 
may be no mystic ; he may be one among us whom 
we know not, undist^guished by any outward mark 
from his fellow men, yet carrying within him a 
hidden source of truth ancT strength and peace. 

{Sermons on FaltJ^ and Doctrine^ 274—5.) 

* * 

There is yet another aspect in which prayer may 
be regarded, as the language which the soul uses to 
God — the mode of expression in which she pours 
out her thoughts to Him, just as ordinary language 
is the expression of our ordinary thoughts and gives 
clearness and distinctness to them. Let not our 
words be many, but simple and few ; not using 
vain repetitions or indulging in A^guc emotions ; not 
allowing ourselves in fantastic practices; but self- 
collected, firm, clear; not deeming that mere 
self-abasement can give any pleasure to God any 
more than to an earthly monarch. And above all 
let us be truthful, seeking to view ourselves and 
our lives as in His presence^ neither better than we 
are nor worse than we are, making our prayers the 
first motive and spring of all our actions ; and some- 
times passing before God in our mind’s eye alt 
those with whom we are in any way connected, diat 
we may be better able to do our duty towards ^em, 
and more ready to think of them all in their several 
ranks and stations^ as ^the creatures of God equally 
witli ourselves, each one having a life and being and 
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affections as valuable to himself and to God as our 
own. Neither should we forget sometimes to pri^y 
that God may clear away from our souls all error 
and prejudice — ‘The mind through all its powers 
iJradirte, there plant eyes, all mists from thence 
Purge and dispei*se ’ ; and that^ as years go on and 
our faculties in the course of nature become weaker 
and narrower, and our limbs are old and oui^ blood 
runs cold, insteadj of creeping into ourselves wc 
may still be expanding like the flower before the 
sun in the Divine presence,<?ind cheered by the warmth 
of the Divine love. ' 

{Sermons on Faith and I^ocirinty 278—9.) 

Immortality 

The belief in a future life is not derived from 
revelation, tliough greatly strengthened by it. It is 
the growing sense of human nature res})ecting itsdf. 
Scarcely any one j|)asses out of existence fearing 
that he will cease to be; plrhaps no one whose 
mind may be regarded as in a natural state. Absurd 
superstitions, even the painful efforts to get rid of 
self, in some of the Eastern religions, indirectly 
bear witness to the same tnith. They seem to say, 
‘Stamp ujx)n the Soul, crush it as you will, the 
poor worm will still creep out into the sunshine of 
the Almighty.^ Nor is the consciousness of another 
life a mere instinct which, however distorted, still 
remains ; to those who reason it is inseparably con- 
nected with our highest, that is, with our moral 
notions. feel that God cannot have given us 

capacities and affections, that they should find no 
other fulfilment than they attain here ; that He can- 
not intend the unequal measurb of good and evil 
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whicJi He has assigned to men on earth to be the 
end of all: nor can we believe that the crimes or 
sins which go unpunished in this world are to pass 
away as thcwgh they had never been^ that the cries 
of saints ^and heroes, and the work of the Siividur 
Himself, haye gon^ up unheard before His throne. 
That can never be. Equally impossible is it to 
suppos’e that creaturq^ whdm He has endowed with 
reason are, like the great multitude of the human 
race, to be sunk for ever iiT hopeless ignorance and 
unconsciousness. It is true that the nature of the 
change which is to come ovei* them and usf is not 
disclosed : * The *\imes and the seasons the Father 
has put in His own power.’ Had it been otherwise, 
immortality must have ovei-powered us ; the thought 
of another sfcite would have swallowed up this. 

And this sense of a future life and judgement to 
c(5me has been so quickened in us by Christianity, 
that it may be said almost to have been created by 
it. It is the witnes#of Christ Himself, than which 
to the Christian no assurance can be greater. He 
who meditates on this Divine life in the brief narra- 
tive which has been preserved of it, will find the 
belief in another world come again to him when 
many physical and metaphysical proofs are beginning 
to be as broken reeds. He will find more than 
enough to balance the diihculties of the manner 
* how ’ or the time ‘ when he will find, as he 
draws nearer to Christ, a sort of impossibility^ of 
believing otherwise. When we ask, ‘ How are the 
dead faised up, and with what body do they come 
St. Paul answers, ‘Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not qu^ckAed except it die;’ when we 
raise objections to the narrative which has been pre- 
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served of our Saviour’s discourse respecting the last 
things and the end of the world, may not the 
answer to this as well as to many other difficulties 

gathered frojn His own words — * It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; the 
words that I speak unto you they are Spirit, and 
they are truth ’ ? 

There was a sense in whi'rh our Saviour said 
that it was bettej* fd. P|is disciples tliat He should 
l)e taken from them, that the Comforter should come 
unto them. There is als'h a blessing recorded in 
the Gospels on those who had noj^ seim and yet had 
believed. Is there not a sense in which it is more 
blessed to live at a distance from those events which 
are the beginning of Christianity, than under their 
immediate influence, to see them as they truly are in 
the light of this world as well as of another ? If it 
w^s an illusion in the first Christians to believe in 
the immediate coming of Christ, is it not a cause of 
thankfulness that now we see (ilcarly ? Of truth, as 
w'ell as of love, it may be said there is no fear in 
truth, but perfect truth casteth out fear. The eye 
which is strong enough to pierce through the shadow 
of death is not troubled because the golden mist is 
dispelled and it looks on the open heaven. 

And though prophecy may fail and tongues cease, 
though to those who look back upon them when 
they are with the past, they arc different from what 
they were to those who melted under theii* influence, 
the pure moral and spiritual nature of Christianity, 
the kingdom of God within,’ remains as ^t the 
first, the law of Christian love becoming more and 
more, and all in all. < 

{Tlte Epistles of St^ PauU i* 64—6.) 
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RELIGIOUS DJfFiCULTIES 

The* Simple Truths ,of Religion, 

* Thkse simple tniths of religion are the natural 
bulwarks against doubt, and they are the natural 
boundaries of our knowledge of things beyond us. 
We cannot pierce the veil which separates us from 
the world of spirits, but the belief in love, in truth, ■ 
justice, in holiness, may sustain us in the vijley 
of the shadow of death. These are the powers 
which encircle us, n8t the darkness of the unknown, 
as some philosoplicrs tell us. Nor can any one 
pretend that because this is an age of criticism and 
unbelief he has lost the rule of life — he never had 
one who imagines this. We may sum up all in the 
precept, ‘ Thou shall love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself ; ’ he may 
pass his life in imitation of Him who went about 
doing good.’ There is nothing simpler in this world 
than the Gospel of Christ. No clear-headed 
can for a moment imagine that doubts about the in- 
spirat!bn of Scripture, or th.e authoi ity of the Church, 
or the sweet influences of art, or the opinion of 
physical necessity^ ctm in any degree relate the re- 
quirements of molality or duty. There are many 
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movements going on in the world in which some 
of us take an extraordinary interest. But we also 
know that there are still higher truths which are 
eternal and do not partake of this earthly tide and 
m^ioi^ 

* The consideration of these simple truths, or 
Divine ideas, seems to afFort^. the natural balance 
to the things of tense. Experience has a very 
great hold upon us; we can hardly believe what 
we do not sec. Facts are* fixed points, to which we 
turn the more readily at times when we are weary 
of the changes of opinion. Yet '"the mere observa- 
tion of a particular class of facts will not give us 
understanding of another class or enable us to take 
a comprehensive view of the world or of human 
life. The ideas of which I am speaking are not 
of the nature of facts, but neither are they opinions. 
For we are no more uncertain that we ought to 
make them the rule of our livcA, than we are of the 
law by which the stone falls to the ground or the 
light body rises ii})wards. (Unpuirishi’fi.') 

The Government of God and the Laws 
of Nature 

u 

The love of God which is slied abroad in our 
hearts has to be reconciled with the fixed law which 
is T^ever interrujHcd for our sake. The personal 
government of God must be harmonized with the 
ordinary course of nature. Is the act of prayer 
a mere impression which we are seeking to produce 
on our own minds? or is Inerp a real strength 
communicated by it as truly as if a voice from 
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heaven replied to our words ? And may not these 
two lines of thought, the thought of the child and 
the thought of the philosopher, receive a practical 

reconciliation ? ( UnpuMtshed . ) 

* 

The Opposition of Reason and Faith 

Thfe; generation to which we belong has difficulties 
to contend witli, perhaps greatt^ than those of any 
former age ; and certainly different from them. 
Some of those difficulties^arise out of the opposition 
of reason an& faith ; the critioiil inquiries of which 
the Old and New'Testament have l>een the subject, 
are a trouble to many ; the circumstance that, while 
the Bible is the word of life for all men, such 
inquiries are open only to the few, increases the 
irritation. The habit of mind which has been , 
fdimed in the study of Greek or Roman history 
may be warned oif the sacred territory, but caiihot 
really be prevented# from tresjjassing ; still more 
impossible is it to keep the le\el of knowledge at 
one point in Germany, at another in England. 
Geoldgy, ethnology, historical and metaphysical 
criticism, assail in succession not the Scriptures 
tliemselves, but notions and beliefs which in the 
minds of many good men aje bound up with them. 
The eternal strain to keep theology where it is 
while the world is going on, specious reconcilements, 
political or ecclesiastical exigencies, recent attempts 
to revi\e tlie past, and the reaction to which Ihey 
have ^iven birth, the contrast that everywhere arises 
of old and new, all add to the confusion. Probably 
no other age has beeft to the same extent the subject 
of cross and contradictoiy influences. What can 
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be more unlike than the tone of sermons and of 
newspapers? or the ideas of men on art, polidcs, 
and religion, now, and half a generation ago ? The 
thoughts of a few original minds, like wedges, pierce 
into a)l received and convendonal opinions and are 
almost equally removed from cither. The destruction 
of ‘ shams,’ that is, the realization of things as they 
are amid all the conventions of thought and. speech 
and action, is also ajQ element of unsettlement. The 
excess of self-reflectiorf, again, is not favourable to 
strength or simplicity of» character. Every one 
seems to be employed in decomposing the world, 
human nature, and himself. The' discovery is made 
that good and evil are mixed in a far more subtle 
way than at first sight would have appeared possible • 
and that even extremes of both meet in the same 
person. The mere analysis of moral and religious 
truth, the fact that wc know the origin of maifiy 
things which the last generation received on authority, 
is held by some to destroy their sacredness. Lastly, 
there are those who feel that all the doubts of 
sceptics put together fall short of that great doubt 
which has insinuated itself into tlieir minds, from 
the contemplation of mankind — saying one thing 
and doing another. 

{J'he Epistles pf St, Paul^ ii. 298-300.) 

The Evils of Society 

Siuppose a person acquainted with the real state 
of the world in which we live and move, and iteitlier 
morosely depreciating nor unduly exalting human 
nature, to turn to the image of \he Christian Church 
in the New Testament, how great would the differ- 
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ence appear i How would the blessing of poverty 
contrast with the real, even the moral advant:iges of 
wealth ! tlie family of love, with distinctions of ranks ! 
the spiritual, almost supernatural, society of the first 
Christians, .unth our world of fashion, of bi^ineSs, 
of pleasure!^ the community of goods, with our 
meagre charity to others ! the prohibition of going 
to law'before the hejjjhen, with our endless litigation 
before judges of all religions ! l^ie cross of Christ, 
with our ordtnaiy life ! H^w little does the world 
in which we five seem to«be designed for the taber- 
nacle of immortal souls ! How large a portion of 
mankind, even in \ civilized country, appears to be 
sacrificed to the rest, and to be without the means 
of moral and religious improvement ! How fixed, 
and steadfast, and regular do dealings of money and 
business appear! how transient and passing are 
rtdigious objects ! Then, again, consider how 
society, sometimes in self-defence, sets a false stamp 
on good and evil ; as in the e:ftcessivc punishment 
of the errors of women, compared with Christ’s 
conduct to the woman who was a sinner. Or when 
men aVe acknowledged to be in the sight of God 
equal, how strange it seems that one should heap up 
money for another, and be dependent on him for his 
daily life. Susceptible minds, attaching themselves 
some to one point some to another, may carry such 
refiections very far, until society itself appears evil, 
and they desire some primitive patriarchal modq of 
life. They are tired of conventionalities; they 
want,*as they say, to make the Gospel a reality; 
to place all men on a religious, social, and political 
equality. In thi^, in the last case, ‘they are 
kicking against the pricks;’ what they want is 
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a society which has not the very elements of a social 
state; they do not perceive that the cause of the 
evil is human nature itself, which will not cohere 
without mixed motives and received forms and dis- 
tinctiqns, and that Providence has been pleased to 
rest the world on a firmer basis than is supplied by 
the fleeting emotions of philanthropy, viz. self- 
interest, We are not, indeed,, to sit with our arms 
folded, and acquiesre in human evil. But we must 
separate the accidents firom the essence of this evil : 
questions of taste, things ’indifferent, or customary, 
or necessary, from the weightier matters of oppres- 
sion, falsehood, vice. The ills of society are to be 
struggled against in such a manner as not to violate 
the conditions of society ; the precepts of Scripture 
are to be applied, but not without distinctions of 
times and countries; Christian duties are to be 
enforced, but not identified with political principles. 
To see the world — not as it ought to be, but as it 
is — to be on a level with the ckcunistances in which 
God has placed them, to renounce tiie remote and 
impossible for w'hat is possible and in their reach ; 
above all, to begin within — these are the limits 
which enthusiasts should set to their aspirations 
after social good. It is a weary tiling to be all our 
life long warring against the elements, or, like the 
slaves of some eastern lord, using our hands in 
a work which can only be accomplished by levers 
and machines. The physician of society should aid 
nature instead of fighting against it; he must let 
the world alone as much as he can ; to a certain 
degree, he will e\en accept things as they are in the 
hope of bettering them. * 

(The Epistles of St, Paui^ ii, 294—6.) 
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The Church and the World 

The God of peace rest u|K>n you, is the con- 
cluding benediction of most of the Epistles. How 
can He rest.upon us, who draw so mahy hard of 
demarcation between^ ourselves and other men ; who 
oppose the Church and the world, Sundays and 
working days, revelijtion and science, the past and 
present, the life and state of wl^ch religion speaks 
and the life which we ordiflhrily lead ? It is well 
that we should consider ifccse lines of demarcation 
rather as representing aspects •of our life than as 
corresponding to cHasses of mankind. It is well 
tliat we should acknowledge that one aspect of life 
or knowledge is as true as the other. Science and 
revelation touch one another: the past floats down 
in the present. We are all members of the same 
Christian world ; we are all members of the same 
Christian Church. Who can bear to doubt this*of 
themselves or of thei# family ? What parent would 
think otherwise of his child? — what child of his 
parent? Religion holds before us an ideal which 
we ard far from reaching ; natural affection softens 
and relieves the characters of those we love; ex- 
perience alone shows men what they truly are. All 
these three must so meet as tp do violence to none. 
If, in the age of the Apostles, it seemed to be the 
duty of the believers to separate themselves fronj 
the world and take up a hostile position, not less 
marked in the present age is the duty of abolishing 
in a Christian country what has now become an 
artificial distinction, and seeking by every means in 
our power, by fairneSs, by truthfulness, by know- 
ledge, by love unfeigned, by the absence of party 
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and prejudice, by acknowledging the good in all 
things, to reconcile the Church to the world, the 
one half of our nature to the other; drawing the 
mind off from speculative difficulties, or matters of 
party, and opinion, to that which almost ^all equally 
acknowledge and almost equally rest short of — the 
life of Christ. 

(^he Epistles of St, Paul^ ii. 246.) 

The Divine Nature 

The figures of the Prophets and of the Book of 
Revelation, which 'describe the unseen world as a 
place above or below us which 6od and His angels 
make their habitation, or the j)owers of evil their 
stronghold, seem to fade away before the facts of 
natural science. Then, again, the littleness of this 
earth, which we once supposed to be the centre of 
all things, hardly more in the ocean of space than 
a point or a drop of w'atcr, is a very overwhelming 
thought, Wliatevfer jx?opIc iViay say to those who 
reflect on these things, there is greater difficulty in 
realizing the unseen than formerly. However we 
describe or conceive God, whether as the mind of 
the w'orld, or as the law of the world, or as the 
Father of the world, we are led more and more to 
feel that His nature is inscrutable to us, and can be 
no more expressed in words or figures of speech 
than in the graven images of the olden time. Again, 
as the notion of a perfect God becomes more present 
to us, so also the contradictions which the appear- 
ances of the world offer to this perfection** strike 
forcibly upon the mind. Mankind place things side 
by side now which formerly were not seen to be 
inconsistent ; objections which used to sleep quietly 
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enough now demand a well-considered answer. One 
|)erhaps asks to have the law of cause and effect 
reconciled ‘wkh the responsibility of man ; another 
repeats the favourite theological paradox, * Why, if 
God is all-powerful and all-wise, does He permit 
the existence of evil ? ’ I can very well imagine 
that the theory of the struggle for existence, of 
which we have heard ^o much during the last fifteen 
years, may produce a very painful impression on the 
minds of unthinking persons^ because appearing to 
them so contradictory to the love of God towards 
all His creatures, ‘ There is not»a sparrow that falls 
to the ground withoht your Father.' The facts or 
speculations respecting the origin of society, or even 
of the family, so unlike that Garden of Eden of 
which our fathers dreamed, are very likely to have 
a similar effect. These inquiries I mention, not to 
reflite them (they are not to be refuted by the way 
or in a moment), but simply with one object— io 
show that religious belief is not so easy a matter 
as it once was, and tliat this generation is not to 
. be accused of greater irreligion than their predeces- 
sors because they are unable at once to adjust all 
these marvellous discoveries and novel inquiries in 
their true relation to their own traditional belief, or 
even to- see how they can b« reconciled with very 
simple truths of religion and morality. That is the 
task which God has assigned to us, and not to us 
only, but to every succeeding generation of Christijqis, 
to entwine the old with the new, to heal that great 
breachVhich seems to have arisen between religion 
and knowledge, and to some extent between religion 
and morality. ^ ' 

(SermoNs ott Faith and Doctrine^ IO2-4*) 
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Religion and Politics 

The attempt to form moral judgements* on politics 
is a temptation which naturally besets us, for if we 
can ^isc political questions into moral^ ones we 
effectually place ourselves in the right and our op]X)- 
nents in the wrong. We elevate ourselves on a sort 
of moral platform; we appeaj to the heart. 'against 
the head, to the ij^clings against the reason. We 
trust to the force of general principles weighed in 
the balance with doubtful disputed facts. These 
are arts which most men unconsciously practise in 
times of political excitement, and^ a generous person 
who has any insight into human nature is apt to 
revolt from them, because he knows that religion 
and morality are the disguises of party spirit. I will 
add one more illustration of the wrong way in which 
religion may be introduced into politics. I am did 
enough to remember the time when a respectable 
section of the community bclKved that the judge- 
ments of God were about to fall upon this country. 
And for what ? For our neglect of education ? for 
the sufferings of tlie poor ? for our toleration of 
slavery (now hajjpily abolished) ? for the severity of 
our criminal code ? For none of these things, but 
because we had admitted our Roman Catholic 
brethren to Parliament, or, about twelve years later, 
because we had given a grant for tlic education of 
poor Roman Catholic priests ! It was argued that 
if a nation, like an individual, had a conscience, it 
must, like an individual, have one conscience; and 
upon this fallacy of composition orr division; as 
logicians would term it, and Under the still greater 
fallacy that in gratifying their own party feelings 
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they were doing God service, the peace of nations 
was imperilled, the risk of civil wars was incurred. 
For, if such a doctrine could be maintained, there 
would seem to be no stopping until the members of 
all religions bat the dominant and establish^ one 
were exclude from, civil and political rights. We 
must wade through oceans of blood to an unmeaning 
uniforihity in religiojj; and, although this religious 
tyranny is overpast, it cannot bci^aid even now that 
the sympathies and antipatHPes of churches and re- 
ligious bodies have no influence on the enmities and 
wars of nations. The immediate interests of their 
own order may often be strong in them, while they 
have little or no feeling for all that is without. 

But is there, then, no rule of right and wrong by 
which the statesman must guide his steps, no true 
way in which morality and religion enter into 
pdlitics? First of all, he has the rule not to do 
anything as a statesman which as a private individual 
he would not allow* himself tef do. A great and 
good man will not flatter, will not deceive, will not 
confuse his own interests or those of his party with 
the ind?rests of his country, will fear no one, will, if 
he can help it, offend no one. He will feel, though 
he will not say, that he has a trust committed to 
him by. God, and the greatest of all trusts, for which 
he must give an account. And sometimes he will 
need to steady himself in the thought of immortality 
and eternity against tlie forces which oppose him, 
whether the frowns of a sovereign or the dislike of 
a class or the clamour of the populace. He will 
sometimes think of another kingdom which is not 
to be found upon earth. But he will not be fond of 
arguing merely political questions on moral grounds, 
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because he knows that in this way he is iikely to 
miss their real drift. He will not expect to learn 
from Scripture whether the authority of princes 
shall be maintained, whether some tax or tithe shall 
be imposed or repealed, whether certain* regulations 
resjjecting degrees of affinity in marriage shall be 
enforced or not, whether usury laws are good or 
bad. The example of Christ will not enable him 
to determine what measures of relief should be taken 
in an Irish or Scotch faftiinc, or even in the ordinary 
management of the poor.» These are questions of 
expediency, in which the best thing to be done is 
also the right thing, and the best can only be dis- 
covered by a close and conscientious study of the 
facts. There is no revelation of this from heaven ; 
but the spirit of Christ may still be the underlying 
motive .of the statesman’s life. And sometimes, 
amid the piles of statistics, in the hurry and distrat- 
tioh of his work, that motive may be very near and 
present to him. BOt he must ;!hink as well as feel ; 
he must balance the greater evil which is seen 
against the lesser which is unseen ; he must know 
how much of an evil must be endured. He has 
to work through means; he cannot drop out the 
intermediate steps, or in a mistaken spirit of faith 
undertake some great *'nterprise. 

{Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 239 «* 4 a«) 

Interpretation of Scripture 

To understand thoroughly any of the more diffi- 
cult parts of Scripture requires far move knowledge 
and ability than to unlock th^ treasures of ancient 
philosophy or solve the problems of nature. It is 
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not the study of a day or of a year, but is and ought 
to be to every one, especially to the clergyman, the 
study of <nir whole life. But how can those of us 
who have never learnt to study at all, learn to study 
Scripture^ whd have never gained even the c^dinary 
power of fixing the gittention, who have never known 
what it was to labour day after day at the same 
subject. To such ^le study of Scripture becomes 
helpless and hopeless ; if they aw religious men they 
Tead it again and again, but ^ly find there what they 
believed befqje. Here i# the word of life — we call 
it so and think it so — and yet •how strange that we 
never cared to ac^fuire the power of understanding 
it, of so methodizing and arranging our thoughts that 
we may have the power of explaining it to others. 

(College Sermonsy 7—8.) 

Faith and Experience 

It sometimes semns as if ’there were a great 
difference between the lesson which faith teaches and 
which experience teaches about the world and about 
ourselVes. Faith tells of another life, experience of 
this ; the one assures us of the infinite power and 
goodness of God, the other recalls us to the know- 
ledge of human nature and, the sense of our own 
weakness. Faith speaks to us of divine grace, of 
spiritual gifts, of the heart turned in a moment from 
darkness to light. Experience reminds us of the 
force of circumstances, of the slow growth of habit, 
of the ever-returning power of passions, prejudices, 
and opinions* The one comforts us with the thought 
that at any moment 'God can forgive ; the otW 
warns us again t£iat after a certain age it is almost 
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impossibie for us to change. Faith and hope joining 
hands lead us to believe that ere we die we shall 
ht to die, and in some way or other renewed in the 
image of Christ. Experience assures us that, in 
nine (;ases out of ten, we shall be as^we are though 
years increase upon us, and death draw^ to our gates, 
and that until our eyes close to it this world will 
not vanish from our sight. , Lastly, faith tells us 
that in a thousand ways God's watcliful care is 
about our bed and al^ut our path, that our life 
itself is a miracle of so liiany years’ standing, that 
He he?ars cur prayers and provides for our want's. 
Experience presents us with the other side of the 
truth, which whether we will or no tokes us by 
force, and compels us to admit that never in any 
case have the laws of nature been interfered with 
for our sake, or the slightest appearance been dis- 
cernible of any variation in the order of the world. 

' Such are a few of the contrasts between faith and 
night, involving obviously a ditFtrcnt set of principles, 
and leading to different ways of acting; affecting 
our practice at least as much as speculation. 

(Miscellaneous Sermons, 227-8.) 

Faith without Knowledge, and Knowledge 
without Faith 

Faith witliout knowledge is a wilful and un- 
meaning thing, which can never guide men into light 
and truth. It will pervert their notions of God ; it 
will transfer them from one religion to another; 
it may and often has undermined their sense of right 
andf wrong. It has no ex})erience of life or of 
history, no power of understanding or foreseeing the 
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nature of the struggle which is going on in the human 
heart or the movements which affect churches, and 
which, as' ecclesiastical history shows, always have 
been and will be again. It is apt to rest on some 
misapplied ^citation from Scripture, *and to claim for 
its own cVe<^, theories, and fancies, the authority of 
inspiration. It is ready to assent to anything, or at 
least to anything which is in accordance with its 
own religious feeling, and it h:^ no sense of false- 
hood and truth. It is faf9l to the bringing up of 
children, because it never takes the right means to 
its ends, an^has never learned discern difterences 
of character. It never perceives where it is in this 
world. It is narrowed to its own faith and the 
articles of its crced, and has no power of embracing 
all men in the arms of love, or in the purposes of 
God. It is an element of division among mankind, 
and not of union. It might be compared to a fire, 
which gives warmth but not life or growth — whfth, 
instead of training or chcrishirjg the tender plants, 
dries them up, and takes away their spring of youth. 

But then, again, knowledge without faith is feeble 
and powerless, unsuited to our condition in this 
world, supplying no sufficient motive of human 
action. It is apt to sink into isolation and selfish- 
ness, and seems rather to detach us from God and 
our fellow men than to unite us to them. It is 
likely to pass into a cold and sceptical temper of 
mind, which sees only the difficulties that suiTOund 
us, and thinks that one thing is as good as anodier, 
and that nothing in this world signifies. This is 
a temper of «mind which is the ruin of the head as 
well as of tlie heart ;*for no man can pursue know- 
ledge with succe&. who has not some sense of the 
K 2 
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higher purposes of knowledge, some faith in the 
future, some hope that the far-o^ result of his labours 
will be the good of man, and the fuliiimrat of the 
will of God in the world. 

{Biographical Scrni'onc^ 

The Psalms in Public Worship . 

No doubt our Sefvices woul^ have a more Chris- 
tian spirit if some passages of Scripture had been 
omitted. Some of them n^ay be regarded as merely 
historical narratives y but this explanation will not 
apply to others. We are not bound to give our 
assent either to the conception of God, or the acts 
or words of inspired men, if our conscience revolts 
at them, merely because they are found in Scripture 
or read in churches. Nothing has ever surpassed 
the Psalms in depth and purity of devotion. ‘ The 
LdM is my light and my salvation; whom then 
shall I fear ? Tlic ‘J^ord is tha» strength of my life, 
of whom then shall I be afraid ? ' Or ‘ The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want; yea, though I 
walk through the valley of tlie Shadow of ]Death, 
I will fear no evil ; * or again, ‘ Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge from generation to generation. 
Before the mountains wpre brought forth, or ever the 
earth and the world were made, Thou art God from 
everlasting and world without end.* But because 
I find in these and the like simple words the highest 
expression of Christian faith, I am not therefoie 
justified in consenting to the words of the Pssdmist, 
* Blessed shall he be that rewardeth thee^as thou hast 
served us,* having learned ailother lesson, ‘Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
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lli«m that hate you;’ or hi approving the words 
of the prophetess, ‘Curse ye Meroz, saith the 
angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof ; ' still less in transferring these words to 
the eneiQies df the Lord in other* ages, oftto the 
religious party which is opposed to me. Nor when 
I hear the narrative of Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, 
who after the executjpn of Saul’s sons took sackclotli 
and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on 
them by day^ or the beasfs of the field by night, 
am 1 bound^to side witlf the superstition of a half- 
civilized age against the natural ti^'ection of a*Mother 
in Israel. ‘ {College Sermons y a 8 9-9 1.) 

Belief of the Heart 

There is the belief of the head and the belief of# 
the heart. And these two blend together in one. 
As the heart believes, the objects of belief gradu^ly 
clear and become definite to \is. We no longer 
use words merely : we feel within us that they have 
a meaning : but our inward experience becomes the 
rock An which we stand ; it is like the consciousness 
of our own existence. Can I doubt that He who 
has taught me to seiwe Him from my youth upward 
— He. who supported me in^at illness, who brought 
me near to the gates of death and left me not alone, 
is none other than God Himself? Can I doubt 
that He who gave me the impulse to devote myself 
to His work and to the good of mankind, who in 
spme^ay inexplicable to me enables me to calm the 
violence oftpassion, the thought of envy, malice, 
impurity, ,to whom I*go to lay open my breast and 
cleanse the thouglits of my heart, can be none other 
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than the true God ? Can it be that that exam|de 
which He has given me in the life of His Son is 
other than the truth for me and all mankind i Here 
we seem to have found the right starting*point« 
‘ Lord) I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief.’ 

{Colkge Sermims^ 21-2.) 

The Evil of Sectkrianism 

Does anybody thinic it a good thing that this 
country should be divided into two , nearly equal 
parts, feeling more acutely their antagonism to one 
another than tlieir common relation to Christ ? When 
men have persuaded themselves (perhaps on the 
ground that they alone have the true form of Church 
Government, whether Episcopal, or Presbyterian, 
or Independent) that their Church is exclusively the 
Church of God, then, instead of learning, like theHr 
Father who is in heaven, to embrace all other men 
in the arms of their love, th^lr affections become 
narrowed and fixed on persons of their own sect; 
those who agree with them they call good, those 
who disagree with them evil ; they concentrate their 
minds on some notion, some power, some practice, 
which they desire to maintain or exercise; they 
will even make God the author of their fancies and 
assume a Divine authority for some minute point of 
doctrine, some trifle of ritual, some external form, 
Son^ ancient metaphysical subtlety, forgetting that 
the sum of real religion must ever be ‘ to do justice, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God/ 
This is a page, or rather many pages, in the historjr 
of the Christian Church, ana suggests one reason 
^hy Christianity has failed so much in carrying out 
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Its objeetSf j^oause the spirit of party has taken tha 
place of the spirit of Christ — the spirit of violence 
and persecution in former ages which has dwindled 
into the spirit of enmity and dislike and detraction 
in our own.» • (College Semfbns^ 1 08-9,) . 

T)ie Weakness of Religious Feelings 

There is no road fo moral or intellectual improve* 
ment like the knowledge of^ur own defects. Such 
facts are the easiest to forget and the hardest to bear 
in mind. Vahity casts its transparent veil over themf 
and tlie praise of other men makes them glitter for 
a. moment in the sunshine; and high position or 
office covers them with the conventionalities of life ; 
and sometimes even religion blinds or seems to blind 
us, by showing us the end without the means, and 
exliorting us to enter into communion with God, as 
if we could thus lay aside what the Apostle terms 
the body of death, that is, old habits, tastes, passions, 
or the peculiar temptations of our natural constitution 
itself. Then comes the painful lesson of experience, 
that to a limited extent only we are capable of 
receiving impressions of religion, and that oftentimes 
the most intense spiritual states arc followed by 
disgust and after-reaction. We begin to reflect why 
it is that Christian life is so little like a progress 
towards perfection; why, as they get older, men 
seem to grow in knowledge or experience of life, 
but (if such an expression may be ^owed) to Rave 
takendn all the religion of which they are capable* 
Why, we do the same failings so often remain^ 
even after men are regenerate and under the influence 
of religion — irritlbility, gloom, want of strai^tP^ 
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jealousy, the spirit of detraction^ the 
deaite of* advancement and the like; so that some 
Migious men seem to be of little more use in their 
day and gcheration than those who have no religion i 
They Jbave sou^ght for religion in the abstract, axKl 
they have got a religion unequal to any of the duties 
of life. They did not recognize how they are the 
creatures of habit and of circumstances, and how 
dependent on natur^^l constitution and bodily state ; 
and they have done, it were, violence to nature, 
in taking spiritual means «only, to comj>ass natural 
ends. As if in medicine, we attempteef to strengthen 
the muscles by exciting the nerves, or hoped to 
cure a deeply seated organic disease by merely com- 
posing the mind. 

{^Miscellaneous Sermons^ 244-6.) 

God, not Party 

When a man’s mCnd is full oF the simple truths of 
Christianity and of the simple duties of the Christian 
life, he wUl not be much afiected by tiie strife of 
parties or the controversies of the hour. He knows ^ 
that such controversies have always gone on from 
the days of St. Paul until now, and that they will be 
still going on in the next generation, when we are 
removed from the scene. He is amazed at thrir 
pertinacity and sometimes at their unmeaningness, 
but they do not take any hold on his mind or fill 
hinf with alarms about the future of religion. For 
he is seeking to lay a foundation of another sort ; to 
bring men together, not to divide them ; to show 
them their misunderstandings^ to be ame to say to 
them amid, ail their dissensions : / Ye are all one in 
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Christ 3€SasJ And his anxieties are not about the 
definition of some doctrine, but about his own life : 

^ Is he becoming better ? Is he doing enough for 
his fellow creatures ? Is he making this life « pre- 
paration (or another?' When he 'hears of great 
religious mo<i^emeQts ]ie will be prone to ask: ^What 
practical good will result from^them ? * and will be 
eager to turn them t^ the improvement of mankind 
before the blighting influence ||f party has taken 
possession of them. Ferlfif^s he may sometimes 
have to standout of the way, * under the shelter of 
a wall,’ until the storm has passed over. But as he 
finds that his in^^rd peace is unshaken, so too 
he will find that the world is not so intolerant as it 
is said to be, and that with a little prudence he may 
possess his soul in pence. 

(^Miscellaneous Sermons^ 268—9.) ^ 

Religion and Science not opposed 

There is nothing really opposed in religion and 
science, though there are many false oppositions as 
- well ^ false reconcilements of them. But we must 
be content to see in times of transition their paths 
diverge, when the one goes forward and the other 
remains behind, or when the vigour of youth in the 
one comes into conflict with t!ie traditions of antiquity 
in the other. Meanwhile, let us not be too much 
^e servants of the hour, falling under the dominion 
of this or that theory which happens to be in the* air, 
but balancing the present witli the future and with 
the past, and not forgetting the great thoughts of 
other ages in the progress of natural knowledge or 
of material well-being. Still, we know that the 
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advancing tide of natural science cannot be dciven 
back ; nor is there the least reason to suppose that 
the sentiinent of religion v^ill ever be banished from 
the htman heart; and this consideration may lead 
tis to ^fxpect a 'time when they may be reconciled, 
if not perfectly, yet more than at present; when 
religion may be enlightened, extended, purified, and 
philosophy or science inspired and elevatixl, and both 
allied together in service of God and man. 

And even now we caVr imagine individuals in whom 
no such opposition is found to exist, yrhose minds 
shrink ^frorn no investigation, and are not startled by 
any real conclusions from facts/; who have a sense^ 
of the perfect innocence of critical inquiries into 
Scripture and speculations about the origin of man, 
and yet live in faith and in communion with God, 
and are impartial, not because they have no religion, 
but because they leave the result with Him. They 
are sensible tliat God has assigned them a work 
which is as much His work as the preaching of the 
Gospel by ministers of religion. Regarding all 
truth as a revelation of God, they have no egotism 
which leads them to maintain their own ideas br dis* - 
coveries in preference to those of others. They 
receive the wonders of nature like the kingdom of 
God in the Gospel, knowing that in a few years 
their powers will begin to fail, .and this will be the 
only way in which they can receive them. Already 
the^ seem to themselves like children playing upon 
the sands of the ocean. And in the hour of deaths 
when their eyes close upon external nature^ they 
know that He is mmdful of them, andtthat to Htitt 
they will return. ‘ 

{Sermons on Faith and Qocirtney 20^*) 
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Critickm and Reality 

In these days tDere are many things which we 
must critics, although they are the foundation of 
our lives,, for t)therwise they would become mere 
words, and; have net meaning to us. We cannot 
expect that without any effort^ of thought we can 
undersfond the thoughts of 2, 500 years ago* The 
realities which underlie our criticism, though mdni* 
fested in different forms, remain the same ; though 
the world gfows old thd^ change not; though at 
times obscured they are again wevealed, deriving, as 
in past so also in •future ages, light and meaning 
from the history and experience of mankind. 

{Sermons on Faith and Doctrine, 76.) 

. The Duty of the Critical Student 

To the poor and uneducated, at times to all,*no 
better advice can b<* given for* the understanding 
of Scripture than to read the Bible humbly with 
prayer. The critical and metaphysical student requires 
•anothd^ sort of rule for which this can never be made 
a substitute. His duty is to throw himself back 
ittto the times, the modes of thought, the language 
of the. Apostolic age. Hp must pass from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the ideal and intel- 
lectual to, the spiritual, from later statements of faith 
or doctrine to the words of inspiration which fell 
from the lips of the first believers. He must iiek 
to coifceive the religion of Christ in its relation to 
the religions 4E>f other ages and distant countries, to 
the philosoj)hy of our\)wn or other times 5 and if in 
this effort his mind* seems to fail or waver, he must 
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win back in life and practice the hold on the truths 
of the Gospel which he is beginning to lose in the 
mazes of speculation. ^ 

{JThe Epistles of St* Paul^ i. $66.) 

' * 

The Manifestation of God 

There are some persons who believe only in what 
they see, and Goc^they cannot see ; there are some 
persons who accept oAly what is definite, and God 
cannot be defined; there are some persons upon 
whose* minds an impression is only' produced by 
poetry or painting, and the greatest art of Italian or 
any other poet or painter cannot depict or describe 
God. There arc another class again who would 
reject any God whose existence cannot be demon* 
strated to them on the principles of inductive science. 
To all these, righteousness, holiness, truth, love, 
instead of being attiibutcs of God and tl)e most real 
of all powers in the world, are fancies of mystics, 
or abstractions of philosophers. 

I know that the record in which this divine 
goodness is presented to us is fragmentary, ai^d that, 
we cannot altogether separate the thoughts of Christ 
Himself from the impressions which the disciples 
and evangelists formed of Him. But is this any 
reason for our not attempting to frame an idea of 
God, the highest and holiest which we can i JJl 
there be anything in the narrative of the Gospels 
that is discordant or inconsistent, either with itself 
or other truths not known in tliat age of the world, 
that is not to be insisted upon as 9 *. part of our 
religion. Our duty as Christians is pot to , inquire 
whether this or that word of Christ has been pre^ 
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served with superhaman accuracy, but to seek to 
form the hipest idea of God which we can, and to 
implant it in our mihds and in our lives. 

(sSfhnoa/ on Fatih and Docirine^ 85—6.) 

Evidelices of* God in the Universe 

That which seems underlie our conception both 
of first and final causes, is the id^ of law which we 
see not broken or intercepted, or appearing only in 
particular spqjs of nature, d>ut everywhere and in all 
things. Ail things do not equally exhibit marks of 
design, but all things are equally subject to the 
oration of law. The highest mark of intelligence 
pervades the whole ; no one part is better than 
another; it is all ‘very good.’ The absence of 
design, if we like so to turn the phrase, is a part 
oPthe design. Even the less comely parts, like the 
plain spaces in a building, have elements of use ifbd 
beauty. He who Ites ever thought in the most 
imperfect manner of the universe which modern 
science unveils, needs no evidence that the details of 
•it are incapable of being framed by anything short 
of a Divine power. Art, and nature, and science, 
these three' — the first giving us the conception of 
the relation of parts to a who^e ; the second, of end- 
less variety and intricacy, such as no art has ever 
attained ; the third, of uniform laws which amid all 
the changes of created things remain fixed as at the 
first, reaching even to the heavens — are the witnesWs 
of the^Creator in the external world. 

• Nor can iu weaken our belief in a Supreme Being, 
to observe that the &me harmony and uniformity 
^extend also to tlie- actions of men. Why should 
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it be thought a thing incredible that God ahould 
give law and order to the spiritual^ no less than th^ 
natural creation ? That human beings do not ‘ thrust 
or break their ranks ’ ; that the life of nations, like 
that pf plants or animals, has a reguhr growth ; that 
the same strata or stages afe obsefva(>le in the 
religions, no less ij^an the languages of mankind, 
as in the structure of the earijh, are strange *reasons 
for doubting the IJrovidence of God. Perhaps it is 
even stranger, that those who do not doubt should 
eye with jealousy the aLCumulation of such facts. 
Do we really wish that our conceptions of God 
should only be on the level of the ignorant ; adequate 
to the passing emotions of human feeling, but. to 
reason inadequate? That Christianity is the con- 
fluence of many channels of human thought do^ 
not interfere with its Divine origin. It is not the 
less immediately the word of God because there 
hdve been preparations for it in all ages, and in 
many countries. « 

The more we take out of the category of chance 
in the world either of nature or of mind, the more 
present evidence we liave of the faithfulness eff God* 
We do not need to have a chapter of accidents in 
life to enable us to realize the existence of a personal 
God, as though events which we can account for 
were not equally His work. Let not use or custom 
so prevail in our minds as to make this higher notion 
of God cheerless or uncomfortable to us. The lays 
of His presence may still warm us, as weU as 
enlighten us. Surely He, in whom we live and 
move and have our bring, is nearer to us than He 
would be if He interfered' occasionally (ot our 
benefit. 
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*The cmtain of tho physical worM h closing in 
tipon us : ’ What does this mean but that the atm 
of His iniefligence'^are embracing us on every side ? 
We have no more fear of nature ; for our knowledge 
of the laws 4>f nature has cast out f^r.* know 
Him as He ^hows l^imself in them, even as we are 
known of Him. Do we think to draw near to 
God by returning to that state in which nature 
seemed to be without law, wheg man cowered like 
the animals before the stofth, and in the meteors 
of the skies ^ftd the motions of the heavenly bodies 
sought to read the purposes aof God respecting 
himself? Or shall we rest in tliat stage of the know- 
ledge of nature which was common to the heathen 
philosophers and to the Fathers of the Christian 
Church ? or in that of two hundred years ago, ere 
the laws of the heavenly bodies were discovered? 
or*of fifty years ago, before geology had established 
its truths on sure foundations ? or of thirty yd&rs 
ago, ere the investigntion of old language had re- 
vealed the earlier stages of the history of the human 
mind ? At which of these resting-places shall we 
.pause no renew the covenant between Reason and 
Faith ? Rather at none of them, if the first con**' 
dition of a true faith be the belief in ail true 
knowledge. ^ 

To trace our Ixjlief up to some primitive revela^ 
tion, to entangle it in a labyrinth of pr 9 ofs or 
analo^es, will not infix it deeper or elevate its 
character. Why should we be willing to trust the 
conviolions of the father of the human race rather 
than our owi^ the faith of primitive rather than of 
civilized tones ? Or why should we use arguments 
about the Infinite* £eing, which, in proportion as 
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they have force, reduce him to the level of the finite ; 
and which seem to lose their force in proportion as 
we admit that God’s ways are not as our wa3rs, nor 
His thoughts as our thoughts ? The belief is strong 
enough without those fictitious supports; it cannot 
be made sti-onger with them. While nature still 
presents to us this .world of unexhausted wonders ; 
while sin and sorrow lead us to walk by faith, and 
not by sight; while the soul of man departs this 
life not knowing whitner it goes, so long will the 
belief endure of an Almighty Creator, from whom 
we came, to whom we return. 

Why, again, should we argue for the immortality 
of the soul from the analogy of the seed and the 
tree, or the state of human beings before and after 
birth, when the ground of proof in the one case is 
wanting in the other, namely, experience ? Because 
the dead acorn may a century hence become a spread- 
ing oak, no one would infer that the corrupted 
remains of animals will rise to life in new forms. 
The error is not in the use of such illustrations as 
figures of speech, but in the allegation of them 
as proofs or evidences after the failure of the analogy 
is perceived. Perhaps it may be said that in popular 
discourse they pass unchallenged ; it may be a point 
of honour that they should be maintained, because 
they are in Paley or Butler. But evidences for the 
many which are not evidences for the few are 
treacherous props to Christianity. They are always 
liable to come back to us detected, and to ne^ 
some other fallacy for their support. « 

Let it be considered, wheUier the, evidences of 
religion should be separated from religion hsidf. 
The Gospel has a truth perfectly adapted to human 



nature; its origin and difTasioii in the world hare 
z history like any other history. But troth does 
not need 'evidence of the truth, nor does hismy 
separate the proof of facts from the facts themsdves. 
It was only in* the decline of philosdph^ the jGrreeks 
began to about the criterion of knowledge. What 
would be tlrnght of an histori|n who should collect 
all the testimonies one side of some disputed 
question, and insist on their reception as a political 
creed? Such evidences <fd not require the hand 
of some gia^* infidel to pull them down ; they fall 
the moment they are touched.* But the Christian 
faith is in its lioly place, uninjured by the fall ; the 
truths of the existence of God, or of the immortalky 
of the soul, are not perilled by the observation that 
some analogies on which they have been supposed 
to rest are no longer tenable. There is no use in 
attempting to prove by the misapplication of the 
meth^s of human knowledge, what we ought nA^er 
to doubt. 

‘ There are two things,' says a philosopher of the 
last century, ^ of which it may be said, that the more 
.we think of them, the more they fill the soul with 
awe and wonder — the starry heaven above, and tlifc 
moral law within. I may not regard either as 
shrouded in darkness, or loo^ for or guess at either 
to what is beyond, out of my sight. 1 see them 
right before me, and link them at once with the 
consciousness of my own existence. The fbiwr 
of the two begins with place, which 1 mhdnt as 
a member of outward world, and extends the 
connexion ii^ which 1 stand with it into immeasur* 
able space; in which *are worlds upon worlds, and 
^tems upon sys&ms ; and so on into the endless 
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times of their revolutions, their beginning and con- 
tinuance. The second begins with my invisible self; 
that is to say, my personality, &nd presents me in 
.a world which has true infinity, but which the lower 
faculty of tne'soul can hardly scaiv; with which 
I know myself to be not only as in the" world of 
sight, in an accident^ connexion, but in a necessary 
and universal one* The first glance at innumerable 
worlds annihilates any import^ince which I may 
attach to myself as an’ animal structure ; whilst the 
matter out of which it is made must again return to 
the earth (itself a mere point in the universe), after 
it has been endued, one knows, not how, with the 
power of life for a iitUe season. The second glance 
exalts me infinitely as an intelligent being, whose 
personality involves a moral law, which reveals in 
me a life distinct from that of the animals, inde- 
pendent of the world of sense* So much at least 
I haay infer from the regular determination of my 
being by this law, which is itself infinite, free from 
the limitations and conditions of this present life.' 

So, in language somewhat technical, has Kant 
described two great principles of ikatural religion., 
^ There are two witnesses,’ we may add in a later 
strain of reflection, ‘ of the being of God ; the order 
of nature in the world, and the progress of the mind 
of man. He is not the order of nature, nor the 
progress of mind, nor both together ; but that which 
is above and beyond them ; of which they, even if 
conceived in a single instant, are but the external 
sign, the highest evidences of God which we can 
conceive, but not God Himself. Ti^e first to the 
tocient world seemed to be the work of dianoc, or 
the personal operation of one or uiany Divine beings. 
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We know it to be the result of laws endless in 
their complexity, and yet not the less admirable for 
their simplicity alsb. The second has been regarded, 
even in our own day, as a series of errors capri- 
ciously inventcsl by the ingenuity of inlividijpl men. 
We know it. to have^ a law of its o\yn, a continuous 
order which cannot be inverted; not to be con- 
founded with, yet not wholly separate from, the 
law of nature and the will of Ggd. Shall we doubt 
the world to be the creatioif bf a Divine power, only 
because it fnore wonderful than could have been 
conceived by “them of old time*^; or Imman reason 
to be in the image wuf God, because it too bears the 
marks of an overruling law or intelligence ? * 

{J'he Epistles of St, Pauly ii. 234-9.) 

The Sacraments 

There seems to be no better explanation ofnhe 
Sacraments than this, that they*are the expressions 
of a religious feeling. The Sacrament of Baptism 
is not designed to draw an invidious line between 
.baptized and unbaptized infants, but to express the 
Christian consciousness about all infants that they 
are the children of God, and that, in the language 
of our. Lord, ‘ Their Angels do always behold the 
face of My Father which is in heaven.' The 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, in like manner, 
is not separable from the rest of the believer's life. 
He is always desirous to follow Christ and td be 
one with Him, and to be as He was in this world. 
Of that hope and aspiration, so much above the 
ordinary life of man? of that prayer and vow, the 
Communion is th^ highest, the intensified expressicm. 
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And, as men find a relief tn the utterance of didr 
feelings, so does he find a relief in the consciotts 
acknowledgement that his highest desiie in this 
world is to be perfect, to be like Chiist. And, 
as me^n aftbr 'a long and weary 'coil* will meet 
together at a feast to refresh, their spirits, and to 
bind closer the^ bon(^s of friendship, so does he go 
to the table of the Lord that^.he may draw" closer 
the bonds which runite him to Christ, that like 
Christ he may forgive 'his enemies, like Christ he 
may live only for the gc«>d of others, like Christ 
he may be pure and disinterested in word and 
thought, and have communion twith goodness and 
truth everywhere. 

{^Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 3^8—9.) 

Good and Evil in Religion ^ 

'All human things are imperfect, ' and the good 
and evil in them grow together^ and are inextricably 
entwined with one another. There is greater good, 
and perhaps greater evil, in religion than in anything 
else, and a more subtle combination of them than in. 
other forms of life and action. In a critical age 
Such as our own this blended mass of good and evil 
is easily decomposed. , Mankind are always turning 
out the seamy side of religion to the light. They 
see that tlie practice of professing Christians in 
daily life scarcely has any relation to the precepts 
of Christ. They reckon up the crimes of chnrdbes 
in former ages ; the bloody wars, the terriye per- 
isecutions, the slavery of the mind, worse than the 
confinement of the body, tvhich fanatidsot and 
superstition have brought upon .the world. They 
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find even ncmir the i^irit of religious party clogging 
the efforts made by statesmen and others for the 
education* aibd in^rovement of mankind. ^Thcy 
observe that those who make no profession df 
religion are often more honourabl(f and upright in 
their deafings than those who are very mucR under 
the influence of religious beliefs. 'Considering all 
these 'things, they are tempted to think with the 
Roman poet of old diat the ne\g negation of religion 
is an emancipation and enlafgemcnt of human nature. 
They* are haj)py in having cast under their feet the 
traditions oi priests, the curious* lore of sacred books, 
the terrors of the, world to come. Their text is 
‘Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum.' Without 
denying the existence of God, they believe that 
nothing is to be known of Him, and that He can 
only be connected with us, if at all, by the laws of 
external nature. 

(Sermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 1 1 7 '" 8 f) 

^Doubtful Disputations* 

. The words This is My Body,* ‘ This is My 
Blood,’ have occasioned controversies and specula- 
tion such as no metaphysician can ever explain. 
Who .can tell us the diflerence between transubstan- 
tiation and consubstantiation unless he can first 
analyse the meaning of the word ‘ substance * \ 
Who can give the faintest conception of a real 
presence, or a real spiritual presence of a Divine 
naturs in a material object ? 

Behold ! ^e is present everywhere, and especially 
in the heart and reason of man. Are not such 
distinctions like* lines drawn upon an imaginary 
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surface, or a picture painted in space? and they 
lead us on by a sort of dialectical process immediately 
to raise other questions which am not less difficult. 
In wHat manner, and by what means, is the change 
in the^demintsf affected, and at what time is their 
nature altered at their consepration, or after we 
have partaken only ? ^ And do all partake of them, 
or the worthy recipients only ? And has the minister, 
who is a man like purselves, the power of granting 
or withholding the gr^dtest of spiritual benefits, of 
making, and offering (I ha»*dly dare use the words) 
the Body and Bloo^of Christ ? Then follows the 
transfer of all the powers of the life to come to 
a human being, and you have a lever long enough 
to move the world. 

Owing to a corruption, beginning you can hardly 
say when, in an excess of religious feeling, the 
moral character of religion is lost ; and the SaciVi- 
mefit, instead of being the simple bond which unites 
Christians to their brethren and! to Christ, becomes 
the bond of a great ecclesiastical power. 

iJSermons on Faith and Doctrine^ 304‘"5*) 

Exaggerations of Religious Feeling 

It is doubtful whether exaggerated books of 
piety, resting upon no knowledge of human life, can 
really do good. They neidier enlarge, nor elevate, 
nor liberalize men's views of religion. They de- 
mand a perpetual strain on the mind. A man is 
never to say, ‘Thank God for guiding me in 
innocence through the day,' but, ‘Forgive me for 
all my best deeds.' This tends to obliterate all 
distinction between right and wrong. 
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ISt 

Would it be possible to combine in a manual 
of piety religious fervour with perfect good sense 
and knoikrledge <5f the world? This has never 
been attempted, and would be a work worthy of 
a great genius<» 

Is it possible to feel a personal attachment to 
Christ such as is prescribed by Thdmas X Kempis ? 
I think that it is impossible, aftd contrary to human 
nature, that we should be able to concentrate our 
thoughts on a person scavoely^known to us, who 
lived 1, 800 years ago. ^ But there might be such 
a passionate*longing and yearnjng for goodness and 
truth. The persopal Christ might become the ideal 
Christ, and this would easily pass into the idea of 
goodness. 

The debasement of the individual before the 
Divine Being is really a sort of Pantheism, so far' 
that in the moral world God is everything and mat# 
nothing. But man thus debased before God no 
proper or rational ivorshij)per pF Him. There is 
a want of proportion in this sort of religion. God 
who is everything is not really so much as if He 
allowed the most exalted free agencies to exist side 
by side with Him. The greater the beings under 
Him, the greater He is. 

Is. it possible for me, perhaps ten years hence, 
to write a new Thomas a Kempis, going as deeply 
into the foundations of human life, and yet not 
revolting the common sense of the nineteenth century 
by his violent contrast between this world* and 
another? u* tSl**!*) 
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THE RELIGIpNS OF THE WORLD 

•a 

The Comparative Study of ReUgions 

Amokg the many causes at present in existence 
which will influence ‘the Church of the future, * 
none is likely to have greater power than our increasing 
knowledge of the religions of mankind. The study 
’ of them is the first step in the philosophical study of 
'revelation itself. For Christianity or the Mosaic 
religion, standing alone, is hardly a subject for 
scientific inquiry : only when compared with other 
forms of faith do we perceive its true place in 
history, or its true relation to human nature. The 
glory of Christianity is not to be as unlike other 
religions as possible, but to be their perfection and 
fulfilment. Those religions are so many steps in the 
education of the human race. One ateve anpther, 
they rise or grow side by side, each nation, in many 
ages, contributing some partial ray of a divine light, 
some element of morality, some principle of social 
life, to the common stock of mankind. The thoughts 
of men, like the productions of Nature, do notiend* 
iessly diversify ; they work themselves Qut in a few 
simple forms. In the fullness* of time, philosophy 
appears shaking off, yet partly retaining, the nation- 
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fility and particularity of its heathen origin. Its tof 
^reaches to heaven,’ but it has no root in the common 
life of man. At last, the crown of all, the 
corner-stone of the building, when the impiyssions 
of Nature and tlie reflections of the mini upon itself 
have beeA exhausted, Christianity | arises in tht 
world, seenimg to kand in the s^e relation tc 
the inferior religions that man *does to the inferior 
animals. {The J^istles of Paul, ii. 1 86 .) 

Buddhism 

That there is a f§ith which has a greater number 
of wor^ippers than all sects of Christians put 
together, which originated in a reformation of society, 
tyrannized over by tradition, spoiled by philosophy, 
torn asunder by caste — which might be described, 
in rfhe words of Scripture, as a ‘ preaching of the 
Gospel to the poor^; that this faith, besides its 
more general resemblance to Christianity, has its 
incarnation, its monks, its saints, its hierarchy, 
its canonical books, its miracles, its councils, the 
•whole system being ‘full blown’ before the Christian 
era; that the founder of this religion descended 
from a throne to teach the lesson of equality among 
men — (‘there is no distinction of* Chinese or 
Hindoo, Brahmin or Sudra, kich at least was the 
indirect consequence of his doctrine) — that, himsell 
contented with nothing, he preached to his followers 
the virtues of poverty, self-denial, chastity, temperance, 
and thgt once, at least, he is described as ‘taking 
upcm himself Ae sins of mankind ’ : — these are facts 
which, when once known, are not easily forgotten ; 
they seem to oj?cn an undiscovered world to us, and 
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to cast a new Ught on Christianity itself. And it 
^ harrows us with fear and wonder ’ to learn that 
tbiSi^vast system, numerically the most universal or 
catholic of all religions, and, in many of its leading 
features, m^ st like Christianity, is bised, not on the 
hope of eterna^ life, but of complete annihilation. 

Epistles of St, Patd^ ii. 1 88 .) 

The Value cf Comparative Theology 

The study of ‘comparative theology^ not only 
helps to distinguish the accidents fromi the essence 
of Christianity ; it also affords a pew kind of testimony 
to its truth ; it shows what the world was aiming at 
through many cycles of human history — what the 
Gospel alone fulfilled. The Gentile religions, from 
being enemies, became witnesses of the Christian 
faith. They are no longer adverse positions held' by 
the powers of evil, but outw'orks or buttresses, like 
the courts of the T^?mple on M^unt Sion, covering the 
holy place. Granting that some of the doctrines and 
teachers of the heathen world were nearer the truth 
than we once supposed, such resemblances cause no 
alarm or uneasiness; we have no reason to fable 
that they are the fragments of some primaeval revela- 
tion. We look forwards, not backwards;, to the 
end, not to the beginning; not to the garden of 
Eden, but to the life of Christ. There is no longer 
any need to maintain a thesis ; we have the perfect 
freedom and real peace which is attained by the 
certainty tliat we know all, and that nothingi^is kept 
back. Such was the position of Christianity in 
former ages ; it was on a level with the knowledge 
of mankind. But in later year^ unworthy fear has 
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too often paralysed its teachers : instead of seeking 
to readjust its relations to the present state of history 
and science, they Iiave clung in agony to the j^t* 
For the Gospel is the child of light ; it live^ the 
light of this ^rld ; it has no shifts Ibr conceal- 
ments ; there, is no kipd of knowledge! which it needs 
to suppress; it allows us to jee tfte good in all 
things ;* it does not forbid us to observe also the 
evil which has incrusted upon i|^clf. It is willing 
that we should look calmly'^nd steadily at all the 
&cts of the Ip^tory of religion. It takes no offence 
at the remark, that it has drawn* into itself the good 
of other religions ; that the Jaws and institutions of 
the Roman Empire have supplied the outer form, 
and heathen philosophy some of the inner mechanism 
which was necessary to its growth in the world. 
No violence is done to its spirit by the enumeration 
of* the causes which have led to its success. It 
permits us also to note, that while it has purified the 
civilization of the WCst, there ait soils of earth on 
which it seems hardly capable of living without 
becoming corrupt or degenerate. Such knowledge 
is innocent and a ‘creature of God.’ And con- 
sidering how much of the bitterness of Christians 
against one another arises from ignorance and a false 
conception of the nature of /eligion, it is not chi- 
merical to imagine that the historical study of religions 
may be a help to Christian charity. The least 
differences seem often to be the greatest ; the per- 
ception of thf greater differences makes the lesser 
insignificant. Living within the sphere of Christi- 
anity, it is go»d for us sometimes to place ourselves 
without; to turn away^rom ‘the weak and beggarly 
elements * of worn-out controversies to contemplate 
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the great phases of human existence. Looking at 
the religions of mankind, succeeding one another in 
a m^nderful order, it is hard td narro^y 'our minds 
to paHsr or sectarian views in our own age or country. 
Had it beefs known that a dispute ^al^t faith and 
works existed among Buddlusts, would not this 
knowledge have modified the great question of the 
Reformation ? Sucli studies have also a philosophical 
value as well as^,a Christian use. They may, 
perhaps, open to us ii'new page in the history of 
our own minds, as well* as in the history of the 
human race. Mankind, in primitive times, seem at 
first sight very unlike ourselves ; as we look upon 
them with sympathy and interest, a likeness begins 
to appear ; in us too there is a piece of the primitive 
man ; many of his wayward fancies are the carica** 
tures of our errors or perplexities. If a clearer 
light is ever to be thrown either on the nature' of 
religion or of the human mind, it will come, not 
from analyses of ''the individual or from inward 
experience, but from a study of the mental history 
of mankind, and especially of those ages in which 
human nature was fusile, still not yet cast in a mould, 
and rendered incapable of receiving new creations 
or impressions. 

{jThe Epistles of Su Paul^ iL l92i*-4,) 

The Sources of Corruption in Religion 

* If we turn from ecclesiastical Hbtory to the 
larger page of the religions of the world, ive see 
the same tendencies at work, to organization, to 
ritualism, to disputes about" doctrines — ^and often 
about the same doctrines ; and they have had milar 
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revivals. Nor can we say that mankind have shown 
any aversion to religion, or that the popular beliefs 
in all times have not found ready recipients. yin 
early ages the tendencies to belief and jpt to 
unbelief have heen the sources of c^ruption in 
religion. 'They thought that they coiild never have 
too much reMgion, or too man^ observances, until 
human life sank under the burden, and the power to 
move upward was gone. Th^ Brahmin was so 
overweighted with his religibus books, so bound 
hand and foot within the tsammcls of his ceremonial, 
that he had no power to lift up bis eyes to the God 
and Father of us alL; and the first jirinciples of right 
and wrong seemed to him insignificant in comparison 
with die recitation of a verse out of the Vedas or the 
performance of a ceremonial according to a prescribed 
mode. A fatal power hung over him which he 
W2iS unable to resist, and still more unable in every 
succeeding age than he had been in the preceding. 
He could bind the chains fast,* but he could not 
shake them off. He could repeat the same prayer 
to the Sun which his ancestors had uttered 5,000 
’ years ago, but he could not approach the true light. 
He coM define more and more, he could describe 
the Vedas in more and more exaggerated language* 
But tOktake a step backward ;to simplicity and truth 
was beyond his power : such an impulse must come 
to him from without— -from some foreign nation, 
from some new species of knowledge, from the 
progress of the mechanical aits. The organization 
to which he belonged was impervious to any truth s 
and, as the v^orld seemed to advance, retir^ more 
and more into the distance, wrapt in ancient pride,, 
and fbitified by tire practice of religious exercises, 
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unshaken in the faith that they alone are the twice- 
born race and the inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven. {JJnpublishedC) 

• Thi Growth of Early Religions 

The theory'‘of a primitive tradition, common to 
all mankind, has only to be placed distinctly before 
the mind to make^«us aware that it is the fabric of 
a vision. But, even if it were conceivable, it would 
be inconsistent with faols. Ancient history says 
nothing of a general religion, but of particular national* 
ones ; of received beliefs about places and persons, 
about animal life, about the sun, moon, and st^ 
about the Divine essence permeating the world, 
about gods in the likeness of men appearing in 
battles and directing the course of states, about the 
shades below, about sacrilices, purifications, initia- 
tions, magic, mysteries. These were the religions 
of nature, which m historicai- times have received 
from custom also a second nature. Early poetry 
shows us the same religions in a previous stage, 
while they are still growing, and fancy is -freely' 
playing around the gods of its own creation. 
Language and mythology carry us a step further 
back, into a mental world yet more distant and 
more unlike our own. That world is a prison of 
sense, in which outward objects take the place 
of ideas; in which morality is a fact of nature, 
and ^wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.’ 
Human beings in that prehistoric age s«em to 
have had only a kmd of limited intelligence ; they 
were the slaves, as we should say, of assoctatioiu 
They were rooted in particular, ^ts, or wandered 
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Up and down upon the earth, confusing themselves 
and God and nature, gazing timidly on the world 
around, starting at their very shadows, and ^ng 
in all things a superhuman power at the mj^ of 
which they weft. They had no disfinclioanf body 
and soul, mind and, matter, physiol *moral. 
Their conceptions were neither hA-e nor there; 
neither’sensible objec^, nor S5anbols of the unseen. 
Their gods were very near; thf neighbouring hill 
or passing stream, brute idltter as we regard it, 
to them a divinity, becauae it seemed inspired with 
a Hfe like their own. They could not have formed 
an idea of the whole earth, much less of the God 
who made it. Their mixed modes of thought, 
their figures of speech, which arc not figures, their 
personifications of nature, their reflections of the 
individual upon the world, and of the world upon 
th^ individual, the omnipresence to them of the 
sensuous and visible, indicate an intellectual sftte 
which it is impossible for us,* with our regular 
divisions of thought, even to conceive. We must 
raze from the table of the mind their language, ere 
they dbuld become capable of a universal religion. 

But although we find no vestiges of a primaeval 
revelation, and cannot imagine how such a revelation 
could '•have been possible <;onsistently with those 
indications of the state of man which language and 
mythology supply, it is true, nevertheless, that the 
primitive peoples of mankind have a religious prin- 
ciple common to all. Religion, rather than reason, 
is the^ faculty of man in the earliest stage of his 
existence. Reverence for powers above him is the 
first principle which ^raises the individual out of 
himself; the germ. of political order, and prob^y 
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also of social life. It is the higher necessity of 
nature, as hunger and the animal passions the 
‘ The clay ^ falls before the rising dawn ; 
it stumble over stocks and stones; but it is 
strugglhlg Jpwards into a higher diay.* The wor* 
shipper I' di*^yn as by a magnet to some object 
out of himselfi' He is weak and must have a god ; 
he has the feeling of a slave towards his 'master, 
of a child towards ^ts parents, of the lower animals 
towards himself. TH^ being whom he serves is, 
like himself, passionate and capricious 5 he sees him 
starting up everywhere in the unmeaning accidents 
of life. The good which he. values himself he 
attributes to him ; there is no proportion in his 
ideas ; the great pow'cr of nature is the lord also 
of sheep and oxen. Sometimes, with childish joy, 
he invites the god to drink of his beverage or eat 
of his food ; at other times, the orgies which *he 
enacts before him, lead us seriously to ask the 
question ‘ whether** religion muy not in truth have 
l^n a kind of madness.’ He propitiates him and 
is himself soothed and comfoited; again he is at 
his mercy, and propitiates him again. So the dream 
of life is rounded to the poor human creature : in- 
capable as he is of seeing his true Father, religion 
seems to exercise over him a fatal overpowering 
influence ; the religion of nature we cannot call it, 
for that would of itself lead to a misconception, 
but the religion of the place in which he lives, of the 
objects which he sees, of the tribe to which he 
belongs, of the animal forms which range 4 q the 
wilds around him, mingling strangely with the wit- 
ness of his own spirit that diere is in the world 
a being above him. 
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Out of this troubled and perplexed sute of the 
human fancy the great religions of the world arose, 
all of them in dinerent degrees affording a to 
the mind, and reducing to rule and j^meas^ the 
wayward impulses of human nature? 'j^Il^f them 
had a histoiy in antecedent ages ; there js no stage 
in which they do not offer in^catiolis of an earlier 
religion which preceded tliem» Whether they came 
into being, like some geological formations, by slow 
deposits, or, like others, b/the siiock of an earth- 
quake, thatjS, by some aeon vulsion and settlement 
of the human mind, is a question which may be 
suggested, but cannot be answered. The Hindoo 
Pantheon, even in the antique form in which the 
world of deities is presented in the Vedas, implies 
a growth of fancy and ceremonial which may have 
continued for thousands of years. Probably at 
a •much earlier period than we are able to trace^ 
them, religions, like languages, had their distinctive 
characters with corrAponding differences in the first 
rude constitution of society. As in the case of 
languages, it is a fair subject of inquiry, whetlier 
they do not all mount up to some elementary type 
in which they were more nearly allied to sense ; 
a primaeval religion, in which we may imagine the 
influence of nature was analogous to the first impres- 
sions of the outward world on the infant’s wondering 
eyesight, and the earliest worship may be compared 
with the first use of signs or stammering of speech. 
Such a religion we may conceive as springing from 
simple instinct; yet an instinct higher, even in its 
lowest degree, than the instinct of the animal 
creation; in which "the fear of nature combined 
with the assertion of sway over it, which had 

M 
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already a law of progress, and was beginning to set 
bounds to the spiritual chaos. Of this aboriginal 
stat^we only ‘ entertain conjecture * ; it is beyond 
the her, rizon.. even when the eye is strained to the 

But if\he fij^st origin of th^ heathen religions is 
in the clouds, 'cheir decline, though a phenomenon 
with which we are familiar in history, of which in 
some parts of the >vorld we are living witnesses, is 
also obscure to us. *Ihc kind of knowledge that 
we have of them is like our knowledge, of the ways 
of animals ; we see ^and observe, but we cannot get 
inside them; we cannot think, or feel with their 
worshippers. Most or all of them are in a state .of 
decay ; they have lost their life or creative power ; 
once adequate to the wants of man, they have ceased 
to be so for ages. Naturally we should imagine 
that the religion itself would pass away when Its 
meaning was no longer understood; that with the 
spirit, the letter toO would die’; that when the cir- 
cumstances of a nation changed, the rites of worship 
to which they had given birth would be forgotten. 
The reverse is the fact. Old age affords examples 
of habits which become insane and inveterate at a 
time when they have no longer an object; that is 
an image of the antiquity of religions. Modes of 
worship, rules of purification, set forms of words, 
cling with a greater tenacity when they have no 
meaning or purpose. The habit of a week or a 
month may be thrown off ; not the habit of a thou- 
sand years. The hand of tiic past lies heavily on 
the present in all religions ; in the East it is a yoke 
which has never been shaken bff. Empire, freedom, 
among the educated classes belief may pass away, 
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and yet the routine of ceremonial continues ; th^ 
political glory of ^ religion may be set at the time 
when its power over the minds of men is^ost 


ineradicable. 


Epistles of SU Paul^ ii yl-5.) 


The Roman Religion 

What the religion of Greecf was to philosophy 
and art, that the Roman religion may be said to 
have been political and social life. It was the 
religion of the family ; the religion also of the empire 
of the world. Boginning in rustic simplicity, the 
traces of which it ever afterwards retained, it grew 
with the power of the Roman state, and became one 
with its laws. No fancy or poetry moulded the 
forms of the Roman gods; they are wanting in 
character and hardly distinguishable from one another. 
Not what they were, but their worship, is the pbint 
of interest about th%m. Thos5 inanimate beings 
occasionally said a patriotic word at some critical 
juncture of the Roman affairs, but they had no 
attributes or qualities ; they arc the mere impersona- 
tion of the needs of the state. They were easily 
identified in civilized and literary times with the 
Olympic deities, but 'the ti»nsformation was only 
superficial. Greece never conquered the religion of 
its masters. Great as was the readiness in later 
times to admit the worship of foreign deities, end- 
less as were the forms of private superstition, these 
intruslbns never weakened or broke the legal hold of 
the Roman icligion. It was truly the ‘ established * 
religion. It repr^senfed the greatness and power of 
Rome. The deification of the Emperor, though 
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disagreeable to the more (spiritual and intellectual 
feelings of that age of the world, was its natural 
devXiipment. While Rome lasted the Roman 
religi^‘ lasted ; like some vast fabric which the 
destrojj^U Jf a great city are unible* \/holly to 
demolish^it ctftttinued, though in ruins, after the 
irruption of the Go^hs, and has exercised, through 
the medium of the civil law, p power over modern 
Europe. (The Efistks of St, Pauh ii. 222-3.) 

The Two Great I*orms of Religion 

I. The sense and practice of the presence of 
God, the sight of Him, and the knowledge of Him 
as the great overruling law of progress in the world, 
whether personal or impersonal ; the sympathy and 
^the harmony of the physical and moral, and of 
something unknown which is greater than eithet; 
the' God of truth in the dealings of men with one 
another, and in the'* universe ; the ideal to which all 
men are growing. 

The best of humanity is the most perfect re- 
jection of God : humanity as it might be, not as it 
is ; and the way up to Him is to be found in the 
lives of the best and greatest men; of saints and 
legislators and philosophers, the founders of -states, 
and the founders of religions — allowing for, and 
seeking to connect their necessary oncsidedness. 
These heroes, or demi-gods, or benefactors, as they 
would have been called by the ancients, are the 
mediators between God and man. Whithef they 
went we also are going, and may be content to 
follow in their footsteps. 

We are always thinking of. ourselves, hardly 
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ever of God) or of great and good men who 
His image. This egotism lequires to be al»ted 
before we can have any real idea of His true wreure. 
The ‘ I Ms our God — ^What we shall eay^w hat 
we shall drink ? What we shall do"? l^ov^^e shall 
have a flatte^g consciousness of ourV>wn^portance? 
There is no room left for the idia of God, and 
law, and duty. * 

II. The second great truth gf religion is resigna- 
tion to the general facts df the world and of life. 
In Christianity we livt, but Christianity is fast 
becoming one religion among# many. Wc believe 
in a risen Christ, not risen however in the sense in 
which a drowning man is restored to life, nor even 
in the sense in which a ghost is supposed to walk 
the earth, nor in any sense which we can delinc or^ 
explain. We pray to God as a person, a larger 
stlf ; but there must always lx* a sub-mtelligitur that 
He is not a person. Our forms of worship, j^liblic 
and private, imply sf>mc interfeitnce with the course 
of nature. We know that the empire of law per- 
meates all things. 

‘You impose upon us with words; you deprive 
us of all our hopes, joys, motives ; you undermine 
the foundations of moriity,’ 

No ! there is no' great;fr comfort, no stronger 
motive than the knowledge of things as they truly 
are, apart from illusions and pretences, and conven- 
tions, and theological formulas. * Be not deceived,’ 
God is not other than He is seen to be in this 
world, if wc rightly understand the indications which 
He gives o£ Himself. Highest among these indi- 
cations is the moral law, which exists everywhere 
and among all men in some degree, and to which 
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tUere is no limit, nor ever will be, while the world 
laste; the least seed of moral tr;ath possessing an 
infim^ potentiality, and this inspiration for the idea 
is stre^nhened and cherished by the efforts of a 
holy dJ)vo£ed life, which appears * to be the 
greatest n^ral jiower in the world. 

Anybody who givfjs himself up for the good of 
others, who takes up his cros^, will find heaven on 
this earth, and will Must God for all the rest. 

Anybody who accepts facts as they truly are, 
and in proportion to his knowledge them, will 
have no more doubts* and difficulties, and reconcilia- 
tions of science and religion, or i inquiries about the 
date and authorship of the Gospels. To him the 
historical character of these and other ancient writings 
sinks into insignificance in comparison with their 
^moral value. (Aj/r, ii. 312-4.) 
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THE FUTIJRE OF* RELIGION 

Things which cannot be shaken 

There apj^cars to be i*n nhc minds of many 
persons a good deal of apprehension about, the future 
of religion. These alarms which have been always 
felt in all ages of the Church seem in our own day 
to have increased, and perhaps with some reason., 
Wc see powerful influences at work and rapid 
clianges taking place, and we cannot pretend to 
foretell what will be tlie coui’se of religious opihion 
in this or other countries fifty dr even twenty years 
hence. Not only the sj^eculative reconcilement of 
science and religion appears to be distant, but the 
practical reconcilement of them in our own life and 
conduct is not free from difiiculty. For we arc 
subject to opposite and discordant influences ; we 
hear ‘one voice speaking to* us in the churches and 
another in the newspapers or the lecture-room. And 
some persons have thought that they would be quit 
of the difficulty by being quit of religion ; they have 
gone further and further away from the faith of their 
fathers, putting the world in the place of God, the 
laws of naiMre in the place of moral and spiritual 
truths. Yet, pprhaps, we should not attach too 
much importance 'to such changes; for there are 
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\ome who, in the days of their youth, have lightly 
laid aside all regard to religion, and have died in the 
bos^ of an infallible church. And there are 
other^/ho Ipave gone to the opposite pole, and then 
in middK lif^ they have found the aAiclfes.of belief 
which th^vhad eagerly embraced in youth slipping 
from under thehi, and their life has set in darkness 
and doubt. There have been times in the history of 
the Church when l^ie true meaning of the Gospel 
seemed to be almost lost; when, in the beautiful 
words of the great Catholic historian, Christ was 
in the shij), but asleep ; ' and to these times of 
lethargy and vacancy ha\e succeeded other times 
of revival, awakening, reformation, counter-reforma- 
tion, Therefore we should look forward in faith to 
the future, and not be too much influenced by the 
jaccidents of the age in which we live — the state of 
knowledge, the ]jrogress of criticism, the conflict 
of ideas and modes of thinking. Human nature 
has been so created by God as to be sufficient for 
itself under all its trials. The world is moving on 
fast; ideas wliich arc in the air trouble our minds; 
at times they seem quite to overpower us ; and we 
want to know where, amid the floating sands of 
opinion, we may find some rock or anchor of the 
soul. 

Is not the answer the same as of old, ‘The 
things which are shaken arc being rcmo\ ed, that the 
things which cannot be shaken may remain ^ ? The 
law of duty, the standards of morality, the relations 
of family life are unchanged. No one can truly say 
that he is uncertain about right and wrong. ‘ Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse Ijis way ? * The 
answer is the same as it always was, ‘ Even by 
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ruling himself after Thy word/ The nature of truuf 
religion is not altei*ed in the latter half of the nioji^ 
teenth century, ‘'To do justice, to love mercT<7 to 
walk humbly with God ; * ‘ to visit tlje fatl 4 ^rjess 
and widow,* to keep himself unspottej (jdm the 
world ; * to Jive always ‘ as unto She jrord, and 
not unto men * ; ‘ to be kindly affe*tioned one to 
another ; * to ‘ fcike un the cross and follow Christ ’ 
(if we are capable of it): which ^f these precepts is 
changed by the inquiries of •criticism ? Which of 
them does not* come hom%to us, not only as a word 
of the New Testament, but as* a self-evident duty 
or truth ? • 

iJSermons on Farth and Doctrine^ 208— 10.) 

Religious Progress 

•Religion has become simpler than formerly ; it is 
not so dependent on language ; it is not so mflcli 
disputed about as in ifie oldtT tinifb*^. Mankind havt* 
a larger and truer conception of the I)i\inc nature; 
they have also a wider knowledge of themselves. 

'They* sec the various forms of Chrisiianity which 
prevail in their own and other countries, they trace 
their origin and history, and tliey rise above them to 
that higher part of ChHstian, belief which they have 
in common. Their vision extends yet furtlicr, to 
the great religions of the Hast, and the controversies 
and phases of faith which have absorbed them. 
They set aside lesser perplexing questions, whether 
of crifacism or of philosophy, which are neither im- 
portiint nor culpable of being satisfactorily answered. 
They turn from theoJdgy to life, from disputes about 
the person of Chiisf to the imitation of Him ‘ who 
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^jwcnt about doing good/ He who begins by asking, 
*^hat is the e'vidence of miracles ? How are the 
dis^epancics of the Gospels to be accounted for ? 
Ho^^an tjic ])hysical and spiritual qualities of man 
be harii-onifed: ^ is losing himself in'questions which 
may coni>*,’}ue to be in dispute long aftejr he is in his 
grave. But tahim who asks : ‘ How can I become 
better ? How can I do thc^^will of God ? How 
can 1 serve my j(j^*lIow men ? How can I serve 
Christ ? ’ the answer is in a manner contained in the 
question. He has the witness in himself of what is 
holy and just and tvue. He knows that righteous- 
ness and trutli are the will of God ; and he has the 
witness of life and history to the consequences of 
human actions. 

{Sermons on Fanh and Doctrine^ 2 11-2.) 

The True Evidences of Christianity 

The world Is inoxing onwards, and there is 
nothing more likely to hinder tht‘ ])rogress of 
Christianity than the confusion of the accidents 
of the Christian religion with the essence' of it. 
If wc will insist on seeing signs and wonders, or 
rather on the belief in them, we can hardly main- 
tain that the religion. of Christ is equally adapted 
to all ages and countries. We cannot demand of 
men, as a condition of salvation, that they should 
acknowledge any fact except in proportion to the 
evidence which witnesses to it. What Christ never 
insisted upon, neither let us insist upon, -There 
is no question raised by Him of the truth of a Sujxsr- 
natural religion. It would orily have been by a long 
course of education that His disciples could have 
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understood the very meaning of the word. There-^ 
fore, without cnteijng on the vexed question ^ 
miracles, and without denying that ‘there arc mdre 
things in heaven and eartli than are dregmed /f in 
our philosophy,^ I think the time has when 

we must no Jongcr allow them to he sfwnbling- 
blocks in the way of those who dejiire to be the 
followers of Christ, ^he true evidences of Chris- 
tianity are the public evidence*^ the effect upon 
history, and upon the worlflj and uj)on the lives 
of men in opf own time# If we could free the 
Christian religion fiom the errers which have en- 
crusted* upon it in the course of ages ; if wo could 
clear it of those charges which men of the world 
are constantly bringing against it, such as hostility 
to knowledge or a doubtful regard for truth where 
the interests of religion are supj>oscd to be con- 
cerfted; if, when religion grew, morality increased 
in an equal measure 5 and the most fervent Christians 
were also the most hhne^t and upright in business, 
the most innocent, the most friendly, we should not 
^nced treatises on evidence, for the Jives of Christian 
men vfeuld be their own self-evidencing light. ‘ By 
their fruits yc shall know them,' The great and 
real source of doubt in which all lesser doubts seem 
to be swallowed up is* the aj^athy and indifference 
of Christian men, saying one thing and doing 
another; the strange union or contradiction of 
individuals equally serious in their vices and in their 
religion; the small hold which the life of Christ 
has upon the Christian world. No intellectual 
arguments hare any power to pacify such doubts; 
the only answer to them is the removal of the 
grounds iijion which they rest. The true internal 
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evidence of Christianity is the life of Christ in the 
s*oul ; the true external evidence, the progress of 
r^OTon in the history of mankind. The difficulties 
of <^risti;(jaity really resolve themselves into one 
difficuW, |the* weakness and insensibility of the 
human Xf.art. < ( Unpublished , ) 

The Brotherhood Mankind 

‘ It is one God whihh shall justify the circumcision 
by faith, and the uncifcumcision through faith* 
(Rom. iii. 30). — Let us turn aside tor a moment 
to consider how gi cat this thought was in that age 
and country; a thought which the wisest of men 
had never before uttered, which at the present hour 
we imperfectly realize, which is still leavening the 
world, and shall do so until the whole is leavened, 
and the differences of of nations, of calces, 

of religions, of languages, are finally done away. 
Nothing could seem a less natural or obvious lesson 
in the then state of tlie world, nothing could be 
more at variance with cxjxnience, or more difficult 
to carry out into practice. li\en to us it is hard 
to imagine that the islander of the South Seas, tlie 
pariah of India, the Afncan in his worst estote, 
is equally with ourselves God’s creature. But in the 
age of St. Paul how great must have been the 
difficulty of conceiving barbarian and Scythian, bond 
and free, all colours, forms, races, and languages 
alike and equal in the presence of God who made 
them ! The origin of the human race wa» veiled 
in a deeper mystery to the ancient Mforld, and the 
lines which sepaj-ated mankind were harder and 
stronger ; 5Tt the • love of Christ constraining ’ 
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bound together in its cords, those most separated 
by time or distance, those who were the types m 
the most exti*eme differences of which the hunlan 
form is capable. ^ 

The idea of this brotherhood of aH mpnl^d, the 
great family .on eaitji, implies that •all ^heff have 
ceitain ties with us, and certain jightsi at our hands. 
The truest way in which we can regard them is as 
they appear in the si^it of OocL from whom they 
can never suffer wrong; liWl* from us, while we 
.tliink of then^as His creatures equally with ourselves. 
There is yet a closer bond with them as our brethren 
in the Gospi*!. No one can intei-pose impediments 
of rank or fortune, or colour or religious opinion, 
between those who arc one in Christ. Beyond and 
above such transitory differences is the work of 
Christ, ^making all things kin.^ Moreover, the 
remembrance of this brotherhood is a rest to us 
when our ‘light is low,^ and the world and*its 
distinctions are pas^ng from eJUr sight, and our 
thoughts arc of the dark valley and the solitary 
, way. For it leads us to trust in God, not as 
selectfng us, because He had a favour unto us, but 
as infinitely just to all mankind. It links our 
fortunes with those of men in general, and gives 
us thfe same support 'in reference to our eternal 
destiny, that we receive from each other in a narrow 
sphere in the concerns of daily life. To think of 
ourselves, or our Church, or our country, or our age, 
as the particular exceptions which a Divine mercy 
make^, whether in this life or another, is not a 
thought of comfort, but of perplexity. Lastly : — It 
relieves us from anxi^y about the condition of other 
men, of friends Separted, of those ignorant of the 
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^Gospel, of those of a different form of faith from 
own; knowing that God who has thus far 
lifted up the veil, ‘will justify the circumcision 
throflgh fajth, and the uncircumcision by faith ; * 
the JeW w^io fulfils the law, and the Gentile who 
docs by\^turd the things contained in the law. 

{if/je Epistles of i/. Paul^ i. 277—8,) 

c- 

The CLur,c,h of the Future 

The daylight of the jiincteentli century may so 
shine on the religion of Christ that every unreal 
word, every untrue fact, every uncharitable and 
immoral doctrine shall be dissociated from the words 
of Christ. The seeming assent to some hundred 
disputed jjropositions may no longer be required of 
the ministers of religion. And as men are now 
drawn together by a common belief in the essentials 
of religion, in the religion of almost all good men, 
in the religion of- almost all* men when they arc 
approaching death — so there may also be a somewhat 
greater variety in outward things, suitable to different 
countries or classes of men, or to differences of' 
individual character. The changes of which 1 have 
spoken may very possibly come to pass during the 
lifetime of some here^ present. The Church of 
England may be disencumbered of some old tradi- 
tions which weigh upon her; may become wider, 
larger, freer, moj e chai itable, more tolerant, more in 
accord with the spirit of the age ; and yet the result 
may be altogether disappointing to those wh6 have 
sought to effect it. Just as there aijp individuals 
who think fairly and truly <m most subjects, who 
are not fanatical partisans, and hqve a correct insight 
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into the woriU, and conduct themselves with civility 
and moderation, and are therefore thought to do Ht^ 
harm ; but ‘they do* as little good, because they h^e 
no fire or energy in tliem, they never go^ut of. their 
way to remove ihe misei^ or vice which is pic their 
doorsteps : so it may be with Churclitfs. * A CJhurch 
which is liberal may also indifieienj ; and having 
attained*tlie form of truth, mayliave lost the power 
of it : and when all tlfit I have described is accom- 
plished, the Church which tifts accommodated the 
character of its belief to jhe wants of another age 
may still be sapless, lifeless, spy itless. It may be 
sunk in rationalism yid indifiTereniism, and never lift 
a hand for the improvement of mankind. It will 
be free from many drawbacks; will it continue to 
have any mission or vocation? Will there be a 
religious revival, a greater sense of justice and truth, 
a greater care df tlie poor, a greater desire to elevate 
the masses corresponding to the progress of enlighten- 
ment ? We can onl)» conjecture p there seem to be 
signs that men are feeling more strongly than 
formerly the common needs of humanity, that they 
'are more deeply sensible of their duty to one another ; 
and from time to time they hear strange half-articu- 
late voices speaking within them, and calling them 
out of* the slums of vice and ignorance to acknow- 
ledge their Father and our I^'athcr, and their God 
and our God, The mind of the })hilosophcr often 
seems to yearn for something more than he knows, 
and would fain receive the kingdom of heaven as 
a little»child. Wherever there is zeal or energy for 
the impro^'cn]j^nt of mankind, there is an element of 
Christian life. Slowly these elements may again 
unite on the basis*of a Christianity truer and deeper 
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^han that which has satisfied former ages. The 
^lurch of the future will be what we make it : 
must not theorize, we must live. ' In the present day 
we ntay eas*ly desert the form of belief in which we 
have Ken brought up, but shall we have risen to 
anythifi^i^highlT ? Will our characters become 
stronger and more harmonious ? Will our lives be 
purer, holier, better f Shall we be more rbady to 
bear the cross of C jjrist ? Win the Church, to which 
we belong, be made by our efforts a more loving and 
faithful communion, more truly instinct with the 
spirit of Christ, mo^e devoted to the good of men ? 
That is .a responsibility which pn?sses on the coming 
generation, especially on those of us who feel that 
old things are passing away, and that we must help 
ourselves and other men to a new life. 

(Miscellaneous Sermons^ 295—7.) 

I 

Tests of Religious^Movements 

When the love of God and Christ is diffused in 
the soul of a man, he finds it easier to get above 
himself, to live for others, to conquer his merely 
animal nature. And, though there may be a good 
deal of illusion accompanying such feelings, of which 
those who are subject to them should be aware, yet, 
if we get rid of the illusion and fix the good, they 
may also be the beginnings of a higher life in us, 
which will last when the revival has passed away. 
Such a movement passed over the Church of England 
in the first thirty years of this century, and has been 
succeeded, as you know, by anotlier movement of 
a diffei*ent and in some respects opposite character ; 
by another and another and another. We who are 
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now living can hardly judge of them impartially^ 
because we are under the influence of them and w 
cannot know their* future consequences. But wHat 
will posterity say of them ? They will <Aserve that, 
like other rdtgious movements, they.had thyir time 
of growth 'and decline, and that after the/hwd^sscd 
away they left a state of exhaustion jnd perhaps of 
reaction. The same cannot repeat itself in the same 
form, but weaker and tveaker. They would remark, 
probably, that much more inP them than we are able 
to detect is really a surviv|^l of the past. They will 
judge them in that point of vie^ from which they 
are least likely to ju^ge of themselves — by a political 
and moral standard. Did they raise the tone of 
society? Did they increase mutual confidence? 
Did they diminish drinking? Did they find the 
people uneducated and leave them educated ? Was 
the voice of their supporters lifted uj) in tlie cause 
of justice and humanity, when no party inteaest 
seemed to be at stakoi? Have tl*ey tended after all 
to elevate or to lower the moral sentiments of man- 
kind, e. g. to increase the love of truth or the power 
' of superstition and self-deception ? Did they divide 
or unite the world ? Did they leave the minds of 
men clearer and more enlightened, or did they add 
another element of confusion to the chaos ? Did 
they, seeing the difficulties in which religious belief 
is temporai'ily involved, drive men back from reason 
and history to take refuge in the emotions ? These 
are the principles by which they must be judged at 
the bar of history and before the judgement-seat of 
God. These are the tests which we must apply 
to them ana to oup own lives alsq. No final 
assurance or inteiAity of inward conviction can take 
N 
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fhe place of them. However sure we may be, we 
w^not be sure that we are not mistaken unless our 
faith is indissolubly bound up with truth and right 
and the we}l-being of mankind. 

{College Sermons^ 122-3.) 

Perversions of Religion 

Tlie change froji religion and Divine right to the 
greatest happiness of’ the greatest number, though 
very real and imjx)rtant, is. less important from some 
points of view than it appears. The best men, though 
they have different theories about; the nature of human 
actions, and sometimes entertain the greatest dislike 
to one another, yet come round in practice to the 
same point. When the question is, What is honest? 
What is pure? What is true? What is disinterested? 
though the effect of these general speculations* on 
the human mind may be very different, they will 
not be found to vary in the^ answer. For where 
the sense of duty is, religion is not fiir off. When 
men are serving their fellows they are ser\'ing God 
also. The protests against the introduction of 
religion into ix)litics are really protests against the 
abuse of it. When religion became a craft, the 
most subtle of all crafts, and “the priest stood behind 
the soldier, when men saw the best, i, e. the most 
religious of men, Bossuct and Massillon, defending 
the massacres and tortures of the Huguenots, can 
we wonder tliat they should have wished to banish 
a religion of which these were the fruits ? Nor can 
we be suqiriscd at the noblest minds revolting from 
religion, or at whole countriear like Italy and France 
falling into a reaction against it, knd not even now 
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recovering their equilibrium. But when we considey 
how deep and po)verful an influence religion lyUs 
exerted in’ all ages and countries wc can hardly 
suppose that her power is exhausted, ^r that the 
aberration ^of human nature from itself ^is ^lestined 
to be permanent. The day may be^ coming when 
a larger idea of Christianity, the tjue religion of 
Christ, may win back ^he hearts of those who have 
been repelled by the perversions ^and disfigurements 
of it. {JSermons on Faith afLS Doctrine^ 234—5.) 

The Personal Element *in Religion 

* Men seem to find it easier tq receive the Word 
of God from a person than from books and treatises 
on philosophy. Wc like better to be spoken to 
than to be read to ; and the Epistle written in the 
lives of men is more striking than the Epistle written 
with pen and ink. Let us take the case of the poor, 
ot of new converts ^in a strange country. The 
words which they hear are inseparably bound up 
with the jMjrsons by whom they are spoken. The 
^greatest Christian teachers of later ages, such as 
Xavier or Schwartz, claimed nothing for themselves, 
and yet we can easily see that they embodied to 
their followers the truths which they taught. Their 
life, their manner, tlieir look, inspired listening 
multitudes. And so of all ministers of Christ who 
are worthy of the name ; they must not only teach 
certain doctrines to their congregations, but they 
must be like Christ in this also that they impart 
themselves ; ^icre must be something in them con- 
sistent with their worefe, yet more than .their words, 
an unseen virtue influence which goes out of 

N 2 
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ir^cni, the influence of a loving heart and of a lioly 
ife which diflRises itself over the , world. 

So within our own cx})encnce we seem to find 
a parallel tt) the language of the New Testament 
which^makfs belief in the truth equivalent to belief 
in Christjy^ and* knowledge of the tmth equivalent to 
the knowledge of phrist. I may add one more 
illustration. The ancient phil^osophers, too, spoke of 
a wise man who the type and exemplar of all 
goodness, about whom strange paradoxes were 
arlirmcd — that he was a king, that .he might be 
happy on the rack/ and the like. This was their 
mode of describing philosophy But they never 
supposed that Socrates or Chrysippus, or any other 
great teacher, really fulfilled this ideal. They did 
not ‘see with their eyes’ or ‘touch with their 
hands * the Word of Life. Nevertheless the Greek 
ideal, which is not confined to the Stoics, bur is 
fo^ind to a certain extent in Aristotle and Plato, 
does throw a distant light on Vhe relation of Christ 
to His disciples in the first ages. P'or it seems to 
show that in all ages mankind have been seeking 
for something more than ideas ; they have ’C/anted 
to have a person like themselves in whom they 
might see truth and goodness face to face. As in 
jirimitive times the gods were believed td have 
taken the likeness of men, they desired to sec that 
higher conception of a Divine nature to which they 
liad attained realized to them in the form of man. 

( UftpublishetL) 

The Originality of Christianity 

* The deeper thoughts of rfien’s hearts, the higher 
standard of absolute moral purity, the spiritual life 
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which is hidden with Christ and God, the law oC 
^'acri^lce by which, men are taught that they shovjSfa 
take up the cross in the ser\'ice of their bi-ethren, 
the blessedness of poverty, tlie hope of immortality 
— these are* not to be found in the jivritings of 
philosophers., ( tlnpuhlisTjed,^ 

* The Phases of Faith * 

The author of The Phases luuth was one who 
might be de^ribed as accidentally a frcetliinker, but 
in reality a follower of Christ f oj’, in the deeper 
and also more familiar language of the Gospel, as 
one ‘ who was not far from the kingdom of heaven.* 
The liist impression given by the lx)ok is, How 
good and simple this man was ! and yet how easily 
atlected by all the inlluences of the age in which he 
liv#d ! And there have been others like him both 
in this and the last generation — freethinkers Who 
hate in their nature flie humilit^^and self-devotion 
of a Catholic saint — Catholics who could never lose 
the sincere Jo\e of every fonn of truth. It is a 
'curious rcHection also that such persons may some- 
times have crossed each other in the path of life, 
and by some reaction of nature have either of them 
ended Where the other began.. 

These are some of the paradoxes of an age of 
transition, such as the last half century, which has 
had such curious eftects on the relation of things 
secular and spiritual, on the charactei s and opinions 
of merf. The next generation too will be put upon 
its trial; but^hc trial will be of a dilTerent kind. 
Many questions whicR greatly aifected us will to 
them be familiar or .obsolete. They will no longer 
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^ inquiring into the origin or date of the books 
^ Scripture, or discussing the evidence of miracles, 
or seeking to reconcile science and religion or 
morality an'd theology. Critical and historical ques- 
tions will Jliavfc been settled with ‘that degree of 
relative ce^tainiEy whicli is attainable in such subjects. 
The relation of religion to science will have solved 
itself, and will be no longej: a matter of dispute. 
An historical age gdll have succeeded to a contro- 
versial one. Religious* life will no longer be liable 
to be upset by small eav'Jiquakes, but- will have a 
wider and deeper •foundation. Good men of all 
parties will more and more see. that so far as they 
had the spiiit of God at all, they meant the same 
thing far more than they supposed. They will see 
that other religions and other teachers of religion 
had in them also the spirit of Chiist; and that 
these anticipations of the truth, instead of impairing 
ih<> force of Christianity, strengthen and extend it; 
as Christ also Hirtiself sct*ms'^to intimate when He 
says, ‘ Many shall come from the Hast and from 
the West ; ’ or again, ‘ And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold.’ They will recognize 
that what lias been sometimes regarded as the 
iiiumph of antichrist is only the natural consequence 
of criticism and science, which, like the rising of 
the tide, can by no human efforts be driven back. 

(College Sermons^ 3 1 o- 1 , ) 

A New Reformation 

These are a few of the signs of greater harmony 
prevailing the world, and of the spirit of Christ 
being more difhised among men.* They may lead 
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some of us to think of a new epoch in the historv» 
of Christianity, tearing the same relation to 
Christianity of the three last centuries which the 
Reformation did to the ages which preceded. 

Whether* this be too bold a spctulation or not, 
we may fcfe assured of this, that the?e ne\er Vill be 
a millennium on earth until we ^nc. The 
kingdom of God cogicth not with observation, is 
not evident by a sign from thejicavcns, or special 
providences vouchsafed to iMividuals, is not seen in 
the union churches, ^r in tlie declarations of 
councils. The sun will rise as at any other time ; 
the seasons will come and go; the generations of 
men will be born and die as in every other period 
of human history. The difference will not be in 
the external appearance of nature, hut in the renewal 
of the spirit of man. Christ will ap})ear to us not 
in* the extraordinary, but in the common, in the' 
dwellings of the poor, in the daily life of the family, 
in the integnty of lifade, in the peace of nations. 
The increase of justice and truth, of knowledge and 
love, the diminution of suffering and disease, of 
ignorance and crime, the living for others and not 
for themselves, to do the will of God more and 
more, and not their own will, these are the only 
real signs in individuali> or in {Rations that the kingdom 
of God has come among them. 

{CoUej^e Sermons^ 7 ^* 7 -) 

The Will of God as the Law of Life 
E\T;ry man, or almost every man, has in him a 
principle of right and truth far above his own practice 
and that of his fellov/men ; but few of us make this 
better self the law of our lives. 
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1 He who will not allow his mind to be lowered to 
^ standard of those around him ; who retains his 
sense of right and wrong unimpaired amid all temp- 
tation; wh<i» asks himself, in all his actions, not 
what men y/ill ' Siiy of him, but whdt is the will of 
God— he ^may be truly said to bear in his life and 
character the Diving Image for our example. He 
may be some one who has^ sacrificed his earthly 
interests for the l^ve of truth; or who, with the 
world against him, has ‘been compelled by a natural 
nobility of disposition to fight the battle of the alien 
and oppressed ; or ke may be one who, not knowing 
God, has sought to li\’e in the ideal, tiiat is, in 
His Image, above the commonplaces of the world, 
whether Christian or unchristian. All men are 
telling him, ‘ This is politic, this is expedient, this 
is what your party requires, this is what the Church 
or the world approves, tliis is the viay to hondur 
and preferment; these are the fashions of society, 
the customs of traXlers, the d(?mands of nature, the 
received opinions of men, the necessities of the 
situation/ But he with unaverted eye thinks only 
of the good and true, having ‘a faith and ‘'peace 
which no storm can shake ’ ; and in all his life sees, 
like the prophet, the vision of God and his duty, 
high and lifted up abavc the mists of human error 
and the dark clouds of passion and prejudice, * having 
the body of heaven in his dearness/ 

This is a height of perfection to which a veiy 
few attain, and which will seem to some persons 
almost to have passed away from this eartli. When 
our will is lost in His will, and our thought in His 
thought, and no earthly wisli intrudes or offends, 
then, indeed, we may be said to.be one with God, 
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and God with us. And, even although this perfect 
image of God ca® hardly be formed in most of tfs, 
it is good* for us to have such thoughts when receiv- 
ing the Communion of the l^ord’s Stti)per, at our 
prayers, and at^other times. For tlTjre can never be 
any danger of our loving God too mucn. if tve only 
. think of Him as the God of Justice? and truth : if 
we seek to know Hiji first, and understand that ail 
human knowledge is a manifcsj^tion of Him, there 
can be no fear of our beconffifig mystics. 

{Serfpdns on Faith%and Doctrine^ l49“‘5i*) 

Diminution* of Differences between 
the Churches 

When, applying the words of Christ to our own 
times, we say, ‘The hour is coming, and now is, 
When there shall be neither Catholics nor Protestant'if 
Churchmen nor Dissenters/ we do not supposenhat 
these well-known iffmies will Cease among us, or 
that the things signified by them will altogether 
disappear. But they may become unimj)ortant in 
comparison with the great truth ‘ God is a Spirit.' 
For the more the spiritual character of religion is 
understood, the more external dift'erences will dis- 
appear. Can we thinTc of a,good man as other than 
a good man because he belongs to another sect, 
because he docs not believe in the same doctrines 
which we believe in ? Hardly, if we know him ; 
but ignorance is the parent of dislike and estrange- 
ment When we read history we see that these 
differences have originated in feelings which we no 
longer share, and which arc maintained chiefly, by 
external barriers. . And, when we turn from the 
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ecclesiastical history of our own country and of 
llttrope to the larger book of the religions of the 
world, we j)erceive that the disputes which have 
occasioned them arc infinitely small in comparison 
with the greater interests of religion, and we wonder 
how the huma'ft mind can have been absorbed by 
them. Or iigai|}, when we look out on ‘ the heavens, 
the work of Ti\y Hands, the moon and the stars 
which Thou hast ordained,’ are not these religious 
disputes calmed and siJeiiced in the thought, ‘ What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him ? ' And when 
we think of God a,s a Spirit, must not this great 
truth absorb the lesser antagonisjjis or parties which 
divide us ? Just as in politics we have seen towns 
or districts of the same country which seemed to 
bear an external enmity to one another, the heritage 
of foj-mer ages, yet coiitiary to all expectations have 
'been fused or moulded into a single nation and 
bectme instinct with a common life. There is 
Italy, for example,^ and GcrnKiny, And are the 
divisions of cliurches to be more lasting than the 
divisions of nations ? 

These may seem to be unsettling thoughts^ and' 
I ventured to speak of the text as one of the revolu- 
tionai'y sayings of Christ. For we must provide 
for the religion of the ^ next generation as well as 
of this, for our whole lives and not merely for the 
phase of opinion which prevails at the present 
moment. It is certainly an unsettling thing to try 
10 li\e in another world as well as this, to want to 
fly when we aj*e compelled to walk upon the earth. 
Yet most of the good which has been ^complished 
among men is due to aspirations of this sort. We 
may be in the world and not of it, and we may 
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DC m the Church and far from agreeing in the temper 
and spirit of miyiy Churchmen. Difficulties may 
surround bur path to some extent. But, if there is 
no difficulty in ourselves, these may ^generally be 
overcome by ^:ommon prudence. -The aspirations 
after a liigljer state of life than tlfat tn which we 
live may in a measure fulfil themsejve^ We may 
create* tliat w'hich we seek aTter. And altliough 
there will always remain somctlj|ng more to be done, 
and our thoughts will eitslly outrun our utmost 
exertions, we may fiad in such thoughts of the 
changes which may come ovg* the world and the 
Church not an unquiet or disturbing clement of our 
lives but a sense of repose ; they may enable us to 
see whither we are going, and we may have a satis- 
faction in contributing to the work which God 
intended us to do. 

{Sermons on Fatih and Doctrine^ 

The Churcii of England as it is 

Shall we imagine oui selves ascending in thought 
to tlie top of some hilU : the hills near London, the 
Surrey or Berkshire hills, or any other j)leasant 
eminence w'ith which we are familiar, and survey 
the Vfide prospect ^vhich lies beneath ? On every 
side, at two or three miles’ distance from one 
another, we see churches standing out in the plain 
or peeping through the trees ; some newly built of 
white stone, others weather-beaten by the storms 
of ages ; some of which — perhaps the greater num- 
ber — may d^te back to the twelfth century or even 
earlier, others in the* latest style of revived Gothic 
architecture, Arpund them the ‘rude forefathers 
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of the hamlet sleep/ their names almost lost in tlie 
grass of the churchyard, and preserved for about 
a century, rarely for more. Near to the ‘church is 
the house «f the clergyman, generally small and 
unpretending, yet bearing even in its 'outward aspect 
the stahip of some refinement and education. If we 
enter the churc^li we find in most parts of the country, 
that it has been newly restored; it looks’ like a 
building which soipe persons loved, and in which 
they took a jiridc. The excrescences which have 
been added during the la^5t three centuries are re- 
moved; the stained windows are beginning to 
reappear; the invidious distinctions of ^ews no 
longer mar the symmetry of the building, or inter- 
fere with the amity of the congregation. When we 
have looked around us, and have seen the inside 
as well as the outside of some of the churches 
fwhich lie in the surrounding countr)^, let us ftf- 
mewiber that there is nothing like this to be seen 
except in a Clmistian land, j^fid nothing in every 
respect comparable except in England. 

Or let us go into the monotonous and dingy 
streets of one of our great manufacturing towns, in 
which tlie rows of factory buildings and their 
chimneys tower above the lowly dwellings of the 
woi king-man. In those hives of industry there is 
not much upon which the eye can rest with pleasure. 
Tiicy cannot be described as ‘ fair places which are 
the joy of the whole earth’; they are full of noise 
and smoke and steam. Yet in the midst of them 
the old abbey, or the parish churcli, or the newly- 
built spire still preserves the recollectioi> of a higher 
interest. They are probably the objects to which 
the stranger most naturally turns fdr relief. They 
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seem to say that in the world of monc'y making 
there are some j)ersons whose relation to their 
fellow me*n is not of a purely commercial or material 
kind; who endure a comparatively haid lot in life 
for the good of«others ; who are eduoated themselves, 
and devo*te their lives to the educafeorf of flic poor 
and their children ;* who are their Jbe^ friends in 
sorrow’ and suifering, and who* do not forsake them 
in death. 

The churches which we^^fee in town or country 
are the symbols of that ^reat organization wliich is 
spread throughout the country for the promotion of 
morality «nd religicjn. We must not expect that all 
its ministers will be wise, or learned, or holy : they 
are men like ourselves, raised somewhat above the 
standard of their fellows by their clerical profession. 
The clergyman’s life is the standard and example of 
good manners, as well as morals, to the inhabitants! 
of the district. More or less, as a fact, he docs care 
for the welfare of hi# neighbours t the oppressed can 
go to him with their tale ; the friendless can claim 
his aid, and often be set in the way of making 
a honest livelihood. In the countiy he is the poor 
squire or gentleman, who shows how a house may 
be refined without luxury; how on slender means 
a family may be educated and brought up (not with- 
out effort) in their own condition of life. In the 
town he is busily occupied fighting a battle against 
vice and immorality, building schools, forming 
societies, striving to improve the dwellings of the 
poor;* or to erect the additional church which is so 
much neede^ ; speaking to men week by week about 
temperance, honesty, •and judgement to come. 

So I have endeavoured to set before you without 
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exaggeration the Church of England as it is. It 
may be said that the clergy are^ prejudiced; and 
so they are — and so are all men who ‘are bound 
together by# any corporate or party tie: as I said 
before, we musfe not expect to find lin Jarge bodies 
of merf thc^‘ standard of freedom or of ihtelligence 
which is dctaipable by a few' individuals. Then, 
again, their sermons *are criticized ; they ofte’n seem 
to be too far removed from ‘ordinary life, and to 
make little or no imiiitssion on the hearer. But 
the fault is partly in ourselves for listening to them 
with rebellious ears,^and lor expecting in the many 
the rare gifts which are foun4 only in^the few. 
Do wc consider what would be the effect of having 
no word of moral and religious teaching over the 
whole country from one year to the other — especially 
among the poor, who arc so dependent on the half- 
understood words of their clergyman for any spirittkal 
or dntellcctual life? Again, it will be said that 
many clergymen are slothfuK and ignorant, and 
seekers after preferment — so are individuals in all 
classes. And yet admitting the^ and many otlicr 
defects to be truly charged against the clergy of the 
Church of England — that is, against ourselves: 
without boasting and self-glorification we may be 
thankful to God who has preserved us this ancient 
house of our fathers, with all its faults the best and 
most tolerant of the Churches of Christendom, and 
the least opj)osed to the spirit of the age. 

{^Miscellaneous Sermons^ 289-92.) 

Individual Life and Institutions 
The truth is that men are apt to look (i) in 
edifices of wood and stone, (2) in ^great and ancient 
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institutions, for that perfection which, if it can 1>e 
found at all on earth, is to be sought in the lives 
of individuals. The true temple of God is tlie 
heart of man, and there the image of CJbrist may be 
renewed again* and again, and ef&ced again and 
again. Neither is there any limit tft tJle perfection 
which is attainable liy any one of us/ for Christ 
says: Be ye therefore perfect? even as your Father 
which is in heaven is*perfect/ But there is a limit 
to the perfection of outwamd fnstitutions. These 
seem to be at their be|t when the goodness or 
genius of some one or two men has ins])ired them ; 
the monastic orderg, when reformed by such a man 
as St. Bernard ; the mediaeval Church, when 
governed by such great prelates as Anselm or 
Grosteste. All institutions flourish when they are 
ordered by men who have great aims, who under-* 
stand their true character; and know how to derive^ 
a strength from them, and to impart a strength of 
their own to them. iThey are not mere abstractions, 
but communities of living beings ; and a common 
spirit or soul animates them. And sometimes they 
fall kito corruption and decay; their schools and 
churches are unroofed, their very stones are carted 
away, and there is nothing to indicate the place 
where they once stood. And sometimes they 
remain vacant, tenantless, to another generation; 
unmeaning, but waiting for some one to take posses- 
sion of them. The building which once resounded 
with the voice of the choir may be turned to some 
othci^ secular, use, as has often been the case on 
the continent of liuro|M; ; or, as in our own country, 
a new and reformcd» Christianity may take up its 
abode in them, •while we regret that so many of 
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tliem have been destroyed by the zeal or by the 
neglect of our fathers. 

{Miscellaneous Sermons^ 285-6.) 

Tlhe Invisible Church ' 

Yet higher and more ideal chan any outward or 
visible Church^ is the invisible, of which our con- 
ception is more abstract and ^distant, and therefore 
more vacant and sftadewy. It is described in the 
words of the Bidding Prayer as ‘the congregation 
of faithful men dispcrseci throughout ‘the world,’ 
But who they are no eye of man can disce^ijn! For 
the wheat and the tares grow together in this world, 
and many are called but few are chosen, and many 
arc hearers but not doers of the word, and the first 
shall be last and the last first ; and there are other 
i^hecp not of this fold, and there are those who have 
not .seen anil yet have believed. There are nominal 
Christians who ai;e in no sense real Christians; 
and, on tlie other hand, in distant lands there are 
those to whom Christ in His individual person was 
never known, who, nevertheless, have had the tamper 
of Christ, and in a way of their own have followed 
Him : all these are included in the invisible Church. 
It is a great fellowship of those wlio have lived for 
others and not for thcirisclves, for the truth and not 
for the opinion of men only, above the world and 
not merely in it. It is a communion of souls and of 
good men everywhere and in all ages, who, if they 
could have known one another and the Lord, v^ould 
have acknowledged that they were animated with 
a common spirit, and, would have loved and delighted 
in one another. And we, too. '•feel that in the 
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thought of this there is comfort and strength ; we 
rejoice in the consciousness that here in this con- 
gregation, and everywhere to the furthest limits of 
the world, thsre are those who stand *jn the same 
relation tpwards God which, as we'ihoje, it^may be 
granted to -us to attain; and that, as^many have 
gone before, many are coming after to work out 
His will in this lifcji and in another. 

(JSttmons on Faith^qnd^Doctrine^ 35“ ^0 

Lookini^ Forvirard 

Of th% future we hardly know anything else, but 
that it will be unlike the present. We ourselves 
shall change with it ; if any one here is living half 
a century hence it will be in a changed world.# 
I^ow changed that inner world of thoughts and 
feelings, when at the best resignation will hav^ 
taken the place of life and hope, and the scetfe in 
which he lives be folding up before him like a 
vesture, and whether in hope or fiith or despair he 
will himself begin to feel that he has nothing more 
to do with these things. And how all his family 
relations may have changed, I need hardly mention, 
and jiow the course of the great world itself, with 
its struggles for empire, and* prejudices and passions 
may have changed, in which each one here present 
is as nothing and insignificant, I may say, except in 
the sight of God only. Of what we ourselves 
shall be fifty years hence we can scarcely form 
a more distinct idea than of what another will be, 
so dimly oun we see through the clouds which 
cover us. , {College Sermons s 3 .) 
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RELIGIOUfi PER^'ONALITIES 

« V 

Death as the Revealer of a Man's Life 

The light of death gives us a true con*^ption of 
many things which we are unable to attain at other 
times. It takes us out of conventions, prejudices, 
enmities ; it lifts us into a higher region. It makes 
* us see our friends and ourselves more truly. The 
(bitterness of party spirit is hushed over the graVte. 
We.Hcan hardly imagine how we ever came to enter- 
tain a feeling of jealousy or disK*ke towards one who 
is gone. We may regret that we did not understand 
or appreciate him b(*tter; or that through some fancy 
or pride we did not do more for him, or see more 
of him — that we were too much estranged from him 
by distance or by indolence. There were so many 
things which we should like lo have said to him ; 
so much about which we should have liked to hear 
him speak. But the time for speaking is past ; he 
can speak to us now only by his example. There 
may be some forgiveness, too, which we should 
have wished to ask. Well, our minds may be at 
rest about that; for it was granted before it was 
asked. We seem certainly to know him now as 
we never knew him before, and to 'value him more 
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dearly. The circumstances of his life return upon 
us — the first titne*when we made his acquaintance j 
how he looked upon some memorable occasion ; the 
remarkable things which he said ; his tlisinterested 
actions, ^nd tfie like — and we suppleipent ^our re- 
collections by those of others, and ^re ])erhap? 
surprised to find that he said 4iings%to them which 
he did not say to 1 ^, and that though we were 
intimate friends, yet that tjhere*was a side of his 
character which he never showed to us. For men 
are drawn •ut differently* by different persons: we 
speak on one subject to one, on* another to another ; 
we look \o one for sympathy, and to another for 
light and strengtli, so that the whole character ol 
any man is hardly ever known to any single ac- 
quaintance. Some portion remains a mystery even 
to^his dearest friend. 

{Biographical Sermons^ 2 1 0- 1 

The Teacher and his Disciples 

The memories which have lasted longest in this 
worlcf are those of men who have imparted, whether 
by speaking or writing, new ideas to mankind, or 
who have founded new institutions : and these two 
are £he complement of each other. The spoken 
word is but an animating breath which passes away 
and is gone ; the written word too is fleeting, and 
requires to be embodied in a system and to have 
a place assigned to it in human thought. And how 
can tfie teacher diffuse his new ideas unless he gather 
around him a band of disciples? and how can the 
disciples continuq afta: he is withdrawn from them, 
unless they have a. local habitation and are formed 
o 2 
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into a society ? There is the life of Christ and the 
Christian Church, and in these tv,o all Christianity 
and all theology is contained. They arc the most 
general and also the most scientific divisions of the 
subject which ,can be framed. They ‘may be re- 
garded as the very types of Christian and of other 
societies. ’riv:re is, the life of the man within and 
without the system, the school, the college, the 
institution, the buiWin^ which he has created for 
himself. The one may be called in a figure, the 
house made with hands, «the other the house not 
made with hands. And we find by experience that 
the outer investiture or environment nevdf exactly 
expresses the inner life or idea ; it limits, it cramps, 
it perverts it; it sometimes even turns it into its 
opposite. Such has been the histoi7 of all churches, 
of all monastic orders, of all schools and colleges 
Sit some time in their existence. They have begun 
in ^verty, they have ended in wealth; they have 
begun in industry, they have ended in sloth; they 
have begun in love, they have degenerated into hate ; 
they have begun with the intention of promoting 
religion and education, and they have ended by 
being an incubus on them. They have been adapted 
to the age which gave them birth ; they have^ con- 
tinued when they were only doing harm. And 
then if the idea of their founders was tnie and pure, 
we can sometimes appeal from their works to them ; 
and breathe a new life from time to time into the 
institutions which are called by their names. When 
wearied with superstitious rites and ceremonies, we 
can return to the simple teaching of ^Christ, from 
the Church to the Gospel. Anc^ there have been 
other great teachers (though we do not place them 
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on a level with Him), who have been better than 
their followers, to whose life and works posterity 
may appeal agamst the traditions and practices which 
have grown up under their authority. 

{Biographical Sef^^onsy 21-2.) 

Loyola and his fiollot^ers 

When Ignatius in tlie sixty-fi^h year of his age, 
burnt up, as his biographer Htscnbes, with the desire 
of seeing Qpd and being ^ith Christ, left tlie care of 
earthly things, he could point t^^ seventeen provinces 
administered by him, to 104 colleges established in 
his lifetime, to the face of Europe changed by him. 
No thought of this earthly greatness appears for a 
moment to have touched him at any time in his life.^ 
But if he could have extended his vision rather 
ndfbre tlian two centuries, and have seen the resuli 
of which I have been just speaking, would he iiavc 
acknowledged that there was some fatal flaw in the 
original idea which had given birth to these vast 
institutions? Or would he simply have regarded 
the rtiin of his followers as an evil which God had 
permitted, perhaps, for his and their sins, and have 
looked forward to a time, never to arrive, in which 
the/‘should be reinsthted apiong the great cities of 
Europe, witli still greater power and glory than 
before ? 

In the silence of the grave there is no answer to 
this question. But we may still ask it for our own 
instruction, and obtain such answer as wc can. In 
what lay th^ powder and where was the flaw of this 
great system ? We^nay consider this question first 
in reference to Act means emi)Ioyed : secondly as to 
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the principle or end which Ignatius and his followers 
proposed to themselves. „ 

And first as to the means employed. Willing to 
devote thcmoelves wholly to the service of God and 
of the Order, ^vhe Jesuits, under the guidance of 
Ignatius, were taught to make of themselves instru- 
ments perfectly ada^d to the' work. They were 
to let those qualities grow in them which made them 
good members of tjjje Order, and to eradicate those 
which had the opposite" tendency. No teachers ever 
impressed on themselves ^nd others tl)e lesson of 
self-control like the^first Jesuits. They seem first 
of ail men to have made a study, of the hutian mind 
with a view to education. Man was not to live 
by fasting alone, but by action, by obedience, by 
bringing every thought and word into harmony with 
one aim. He was to pass his days in meditation 
Jiaccording to a prescribed course, but his meditatidns 
wen.* to bring forth fruits day by day. He was to 
combat his faults, not altogether but one by one ; 
to fight, not against some general conception of sin, 
but against definite recurring sins which he was in 
the habit of committing. He was to bring before 
his mind all the associations of sense yhich could 
assist him in mounting upward. In the little book 
called Spiritual Exercise^^ which Ignatius partly Xvrote 
and partly compiled for the use of his disciples, he 
is inexhaustible. The exercises are framed so as to 
employ four weeks, and every day at the commence- 
ment of them the novice is desired to place himself 
in the midst of some sacred scene, such as the *house 
in which Christ lived, or the village through which 
He passed, the temple in whteh He preached, the 
garden in which His agony was accomplished. On 
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another day the mind is to transport itself into the 
highest heaven and to behold the Three Persons 
sitting in ‘council ; beneath them is lying the whole 
earth, with its peoples, black, white, irf war and at 
peace, laughing, weeping, living, dy^g, in sickness 
or health*, or some other condition of b«ng, * Or the 
believer is to envisage to himself th^ vfio camps of 
JerusalemT and Babylon, and mankind ranged under 
the two banners of Lucifer and^Christ. These are 
to be the environments of*flis thoughts — called by 
Ignatius prfieludia — and ^liey are to be accompanied 
by one distinct motive such as hope, fear, love, 
which is^o occupji the whole exercise. The mode 
of humility, for example, is as follows ; — First, the 
discijde is to offer himself to God in all his actions ; 
secondly, he is to place before himself the goods and, 
ills of life, and pray that he may never in seeking 
tRe one or avoiding the other fall from his resolution# 
Once more he is to place before himself the gt>ods 
and ills of life, and deliberately tb choose the latter. 

We see how such a discipline was designed to bow 
the whole spirit and mind of a man into obedience 
to tKe supposed will of God or his fellow men. We 
see how from being a natural he would become an 
artiheial man, how he would lose the moral in the 
reli^ous sense, how instead pf walking and standing, 
he would crawl and wind in and out of impossible 
places. The Jesuits were not wrong in seeking to 
understand human nature before they acted upon it ; 
or in their efforts after self-improvement which were 
based on a sort of scientific principle. The gentler 
methods which they introduced into education have 
been of great value 'to the world. But they were 
wrong in attempting to destroy independence, to 
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stamp out character, to extinguish life. Tiiey did 
not see that a human creature, to -whom God had 
given reason, could not be ‘ perinde ac cadaver ' in 
the hands of*' his su]}eriors without sinking below the 
level of humanity. Their means were to a certain 
extent good^and may be studied by us with advantage. 
But they were ^carried too far ; and their discipline 
became a death not only to the^inteJlectual but to the 
moral nature of maiv 

Yet before we part from the first founders of the 
Company of Jesus, whiW tracing the, fatal con- 
sequences cf their mission, we must acknowledge 
that there are no men now living in any branch 
of the Christian Church so devoted as they were to 
a great religious work, so careless of self and oftheir 
, own lives, so legardless of the bubble reputation or 
of the more solid advantages of great preferments, 
^f we think of them as engaged in doubtful coii- 
spiricies against the lives and governments of 
. l^rotestant jirinces, Ve must affto think of them as 
dying of liunger and thirst among the Indians, 
unknown men, cheered only by the thought of 
Christ and the love of God in the wilderness of this 
world. A great deal too we may learn from their 
methods. We cannot say that men should not fix 
their minds on high aims (never was the world or 
this country more in need of such); or that they 
should not, instead of resting in vague ideas, seek 
to reduce their aims at once to practice ; or that 
they will not find in prayer and devotion a powerful 
stimulus and support to them amid the difficulties of 
their task ; or that in learning to pray and hold com- 
munion with the unseen we should take no account 
of the laws of the human mind. t4or can we say 
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that the Jesuit Fathers were intentionally corruptors 
of morality. They sought rather to bring back in 
the courts of Popes and Princes an impossible strict- 
ness : by the help of casuistry they itfade a com- 
promise wirii Jfliman nature, and so tjic letter got the 
better of the spirit, means of the enS. * 

And this leads me in conclusion ^o Speak of the 
great error of Jesuitisjp as conceived by its founder, 
an error which, though not on»that grand scale or 
attended with such terrible* and far-reaching conse- 
quences, ha^ fo be guarded against by every Christian 
teacher in our own as well as in other ages. It is 
the sepai^tion of religion from morality and truth. 
There is no trace in any Jesuit author of the love 
of truth for its own sake, though some of them arc 
brought round by the windings of dialectics to admit 
the Protestant doctrine of freedom of conscience, 
A’hd this, perhaps, is the explanation in part of thc^ 
phenomenon which I have already noticed that,^ib]e 
and educated as thjy were, not? one of them ever 
rose to any great distinction in literature. They 
never thought of God as the God of truth, but only 
as tlfe God of the Church, who had entrusted to 
them the tradition of the Churclj. Truth, or the 
pretence of truth, was to them only a means by 
whicli they sought to govern^nankind in the interests 
of Catholicism, which they believed also to be those 
of Eui ope and of the human race. 

{Biographical Sermons^ 34‘~9-) 

• 

Pascal's Theory and Practice of Religion 

We must acknowledge that both his [Pascal’s] 
theory and practice of religion have a taint of 
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exaggeration, and that his passionate love of truth, 
though never losing sight of an* ethical principle, 
is limited by the Roman Catholic faith.' We do 
not take hitn as a guide either in philosophy or in 
theology. Wf do not think of his opinions so 
much 'as oV himself. For his was one of those 
illuminating l^es which cast a radiance far and 
wide over the path of humanity. It is the clearness 
and penetration of ^his intellect, not the consecutive- 
ness or consistency of 'his system, that we admire 
and seek to imitate. Nf' man ever freed himself, 
more completely from the conventionalities of religion. 
No man ever combined such strong and sftnple faith 
with such a profound knowledge of human nature. 
No man ever suffered and at the same time did so 
much. In no one were such intellectual gifts 
united with such moral graces. The literary man 
in modern times has been too often jealous dnd 
sen'oitive; he has despised and hated his fellow 
men, with the cXccjition ofMiat section of them 
who worshiped at his shiine; he has claimed 
a kind of superiority to moral laws ; strong in 
words, but weak and egotistical in character, he has 
drawn after him followers, who in his weakness 
have found the expression of their own. There 
have even been good, men who have never 'been 
able to get rid of vanity and conceit. What a 
contrast to them is presented by this man, of whose 
life self-control is the law ; who is utterly indifferent 
to literary fame ; who writes only as a duty which 
he owes to God and to his fellow creatures ! Again, 
in this world of selfislmcss and self-seeking, in 
which most of us place befoh; ourselves wealdi or 
honour, or high })osiuon in the State, or preferment 
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in the Church, as one of the strongest, if not tlic 
only motive by which life is to be actuated, how 
great a thing it is to have one man recalling us to 
the image of Christ, to simplicity, to disinterested- 
ness, to ^trath? which we might <liy follow if we 
would ! Or, in this strife about classes,* which 
.seems so threatening in our^own ^daf, is it not 
striking to turn to thj example of one in whom the 
feeling of caste or of class wgs altogether dead; 
who, like Christ, neither assailing nor yet defending 
the rights Qf ’property, identified himself altogether 
with the poor, whose suffering# quickened in him, 
not the s^nse of his own misery, but of the misery 
of others; in whom what he calls the ‘moi* of 
humanity is annihilated and lost in the thought 
of God and his fellow men ? Or, again, when wc 
think of professing Christians hardly ever realizing 
thfc words which they use, ready almost to fighu 
about doctrines which have ceased to have •any 
meaning to them, h8w singular is to meet with 
a man whose language is the very expression of the 
thought in which he daily lived. He, like any 
otheif man, may be criticized: you may point out, 
as I have been doing to-day, the inequality of his 
genius, or the fragmentary character of liis writings. 
'Frieci by the standard* of mqjUiphysics or of political 
philosophy, he may fall short of the requirements 
of system-makers. Yet among the sons of men 
you will hardly find one who had a greater insight 
into man and nature, in whom faith and life were 
mor^ completely one, or who more truly bore the 
likeness of Christ. 

^ {Biographical Sermons, IC)S“7*) 
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The Spirit of Religious Leaders 

It seems to me that before we can understand such 
characters, dr do them any justice, or gather any lesson 
from them, we, must learn to separate the essential 
from thV' accidental in them. Their use pf Scripture, 
their technical Rheology, their visions and revelations, . 
belong for the most part to tjicir age and country, 
or to their early t^cinging up. But that which is 
essential, or (if I may use the expression) eternal, 
in them, that which is tOi be found in .Catholic, as 
well as Puritan, in St. Theresa, Madame Guion, or 
St. Francis Xavier, as well as in John Btmyan and 
George Fox, is their absolute devotion to the will 
of God ; their entire single-mindedness, their perfect 
, disinterestedness, their willingness to spend and be 
spent in their Master’s service, which will make 
‘Jmjiny in the present day ready to cry out, ‘ Oh, for 
a spirit like theirs ! ’ 1 am not saying that any 

of them supply the perfect t^pc of the Christian 
character, but they supply elements which are greatly 
wanting among us. For, in the present day, when 
so many comparisons are made of things that were 
formerly separated, now that Protestants are beginning 
to think more kindly of Catholics, and Catholics of 
Protestants, and the different religions of miih are 
beginning to know one anotlicr, and to recognize 
the common human element as well as the higher 
pur]X)se of them, it seems to be of great importance 
that we should bring together good and truth in all 
things, not limited only by our own narrow \:ircle. 
If, instead of reverting to the follies of the past, we 
could really extract the wisddm of the past, a new 
prospect of Christian progress would open to us, 
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and the Gospel might really be before the age. It, 
instead of returning to antiquated practices and 
disused symbdb, the higher purpose of the eleventh 
century were capable of being transla^d into the 
language and cifttoms of thenineteenthi; then, 'perhaps, 
a truer ideal of religion and nobler fdrms^of life 
.might spring up among us. Or if th^e ^irit of the 
Reformers and of tl^e great scholars of the Re** 
formation could be re-awakene(l in this and other 
European countries, the ruinbds barriers which divide 
the Christiap world migh^ fall down, and an intelli- 
gent study of Scripture again Ufcome the bond and 
centre of^hristians. But in religion we are always 
returning to the past, instead of starting from the 
past; learning nothing, forgetting nothing; trying 
to force back modern thought into the old conditions 
instead of breathing anew the spirit of Christ into 
an* altered world. (^Biographical Sermons^ * 

Religion and the Lord’s Supper 

It is with strange and mixed feelings that we read 
suchtx)oks as the Life of St, Bernard^ or St, Theresa^ 
or the meditations on the Sacrament in the fourth 
book of the Imitation of Christ, For, although we 
know that to ourselves individually, and still more 
to the world at large, goodness is a very dear bargain 
when purchased at the expense of tnith, yet we see 
something in the lives and thoughts of these men 
and women which we would gladly transfer to our 
own lives, and for which, in this degenerate age, we 
vainly seem«to look; and to them the very spirit 
and essence of reiigibn was felt to be concentrated 
in the Eucharist.. From the act of partaking of 
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the bread and wine the rest of their spiritual life 
appeared to flow ; they were full of rapture and fear, 
of sorrow and joy, at the same instant ; 'they saw 
and heard things of which they could hardly speak 
to others, seemiflg to lose the sense of niortali^ in 
the imfliediate presence of Christ. This** was the 
food of meh leading a superhuman life, taking no . 
thought of this world or of tjiemselves, but caring 
only for the good of. other men, and for the service 
of Christ. There is a great deal for us to sympa- 
thize with and to reverence in this ; ai)d, although 
we feel that no gocri, or rather great evil, would 
arise from the attempt to revive, the feelirtgs of the 
fourth, or the eleventh, or the thirteenth century in 
the nineteenth, yet we shall do well also to separate 
, these ideals of Christian life, these higher types of 
character and feeling^ from the accidents which 
'accompanied them, or the fantastic thoughts 4n 
whith they clothed themselves. Men are apt to 
think that they calinot have tfeo much of a good 
thing, too much piety, too much religious feeling, 
too much attendance at the public worship of God. 
They forget the truth which the old philo^phy 
taught, that the life of man should be a harmony ; 
not absorbed in any one thought, even of God, or 
in any one duty or afl'ection, but growing up as 
a whole to the fullness of the perfect man. That 
is a maimed soul which loves goodness and has no 
love of truth, or which loves truth and has no love 
of goodness. The cultivation of one part of religion 
to the exclusion of another seems often to texact 
a terrible retribution botli in individual characters 
and in churches. There is a '■nemesis of believing 
all things, or indeed of any degiw of intellectual , 
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dishonesty, which sometimes ends in despair of afl 
truth; there is an ecstasy of religious devotion 
which has not unfrequently degenerated into licen- 
tiousness. And in the same city, and 4n the same 
church in whic4i the streaming eye^^of saints have 
been uplifted to the image of Christ hftngiifg over 
the altar, there haveWn ‘ acts of faith ♦of another 
kind, which are not obscurely Connected with these 
ardours of Divine love, in whicji the voice of pity 
and of every other human fdhMng is silenced. 

(Setimhns on Faill^and Doctrine^ ^o6-7.) 


An 01<t Man’s Retrospect 

Now on the threshold of old age, he may be 
supposed to take a look backward over the sixty 01 
seventy years which have passed, not in the great 
wdrld, but within the limits of his own home. Hi^^ 
religion is not derived from books, but corner to 
him from his experience of life. • 

First he has a deep sense of thankfulness to God 
for all His mercies. He may have had troubles 
and disappointments in life, but he acknowledges 
that all things have been ordered for the best. The 
days pass more quickly with him now than formerly 
and make less impressibn on Jiim. He will soon be 
crossing the bar and going forth u]X}n the ocean. 
He is not afraid of deatli, it seems natural to him ; 
he is soon about to pass into the hands of God. 
He has many thoughts about the past which he does 
not communicate to others — about some persons in 
whom he h£\^ had a peculiar interest, about places 
in which he has lived, about words spoken to him 
in his youth whfch have strangely imprinted them- 
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selves on his mind, about many things which no 
one living but himself can remembfer. He wonders 
how he ever escaped from the temptations: of youth, 
and is sometimes inclined to think that the Provi-* 
dence which patches over children and drunken 
people^ must have had a special care of him. He 
may have been guilty too of ‘some meannesses or 
sins which are concealed from his fellow men ; he' 
is thankful that thev are kno\vn to God only. He 
is not greatly troubled* flft the remembrance of them, 
if he have been delivered from them, but much more 
at the unprolitablenq^s of his whole life.*^ 

Before he departs he has soipe thing&Kto say to 
his children or to his friends. He will tell them 
that he now sees this world in different proportions, 
and that what was once greatly valued by him now 
seems no longer of importance. The dreams of love 
and of ambition have iied away; he is no longer 
under the dominion of the hour. The disappoint- 
ments which he has undergone^ no more affect him ; 
he is inclined to think that they may have been for 
his good. He sees many things in his life which 
might have been better; opportunities lost which 
could never afterwards be by him recovered. He 
might have been wiser about health, or the educa- 
tion of his children, oi; his choice of friends, or the 
management of his business. He would like to 
warn younger persons against some of the mistakes 
which he had himself made. He would tell them 
that no man in later life rejoiced in the remembrance 
of a quarrel ; and th;.t the trifles of life, good tem- 
per, a gracious manner, trifles as they are thought, 
are among tlie most important elements of success. 
Above all he would exhort them td get rid of selfish- 
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ness and self-conceit, which are the two greatest 
sources of human, evil. 

There 'are some reflections which would often 
occur to his own mind though he migMt not speak 
of them to* otiiers. A sharp thril^l^ of pain might 
sometimes pierce his heart when he %em*nbered 
any irremediable wrdng of which he had been the 
author,* on when he recalled fny unkind word to 
a parent which he haft hastily uttered, or any dis- 
honourable conduct of which nc had been guilty. 
He need not disclose his^ fault to men, but neither 
will he disguise it from himsglf; least of all, if 
he have ♦cpented ^f the sin and is no longer the 
servant of it, should his conscience be overpowered 
by the remembrance of it. For sin too, like sorrow, 
is healed by time ; and he who is really delivered 
from its bondage need not fear lest God should 
create it anew in him that He may inflict punishment 
upon him. For in the sight of God we are what 
we are, not what v/9 have been 'at some particular 
moment ; nor yet what we are in some detail or in 
reference to some particular act, but what we arc 
on the whole. 

Once more, when a man is drawing towards the 
end, he will be apt to think of the blessings of 
friendship and of family life. ^ He has done so little 
for others and received so much from them. The 
old days of his childhood come back to him : the 
memory of his father and mother and brothers and 
sisters, all in the house together, and the lessons 
and the games and the birthday feasts and rejoicings 
as in a pictui^ crowd upon his thoughts. When we 
have grown old they^e most of them taken before 
us ; no one else tan ever fill their place in our lives. 

1* 
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Also there have been friends who have been like 
brothers and sisters to us ; many^ of these, too, arc 
gone and cannot be replaced. They have sympathize 
with our trials ; they have inspired us with higher 
thoughts ; they' have spoken words Which have been 
for eveV imjjrintcd on our mind. They have taken 
trouble to to good — sometimes a remark of one. 
of them thrown out as if by accident, or a letter 
written at a ciiticaj time, may have saved us from 
a fatal mistake. They have cared for our interests 
more than for their own,|.they would have died for 
us. Such experiepces of disinterested friendship 
many men have had ; and we, reflect li^Non them 
more as we are left more alone, and the world is 
withdrawing from us. Living or dead, the true friend 
can never be forgotten by faithful and loyal hearts. 
And as the days become fewer, we think more of 
them as they once were in life — as they are nbw 
with God, where we, too, soon shall be. 

Yet once more, ‘we may sdppose the statesman, 
who is within a measurable distance of the end, 

‘ When the hurlybuiiy ’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won, 

to make similar reflections on his own political life. 
Perhaps he will say ip the words of one who ten 
years ago was so familiar a figure among us : ‘In 
the past there arc many things I condemn, many 
things that I deplore, but a man’s life must be taken 
as a whole.’ He will not look back to party triumphs 
or great displays of oratory with the satisfaction 
which he once felt in them. He will acknowledge 
that he has made endless midtakes, and will some- 
times wish that he had been more indc|>endcnt of 
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popular opinion* He has dont? little compared with 
what he once hoped to do. He will value most 
that part *of his work which tended to promote 
jusdce, or to save life or to increase health, or to 
diffuse education, or to establish thy foundation of 
peace betwepn nations and classes. And *10 the 
words of one of the^ greatest of Englislf statesmen, 
he will’ be* glad to be remembered with expressions 
of goodwill in the abode of tho|p whose lot it is to 
labour and to earn their daify*bread by the sweat of 
their brow. ^ * 

Lastly, we may extend the spirit of the reflections 
of Richatd Baxter ^to the religious difficulties of our 
own day. • We may imagine an aged man who has 
lived through the last fifty or sixty years, and has 
been watching the movements which have agitated 
the Church from extreme to extreme and back again, 
eath tendency seeming to have as great or even ai 
greater reaction. He would see, as Baxter saw in 
his old age, that all* other things come to an end, 
but that of the love of God and man there is no 
end. He would not raise questions about the rites 
of the Church, or the canonicity of the books of 
Scripture : these belong to criticism and ecclesi- 
astical history, not to the spiritual life. He would 
seek* for the permanent an^ essential only in the 
books of Scripture, in the lives of good men, in 
the religion of the world. To follow Christ, to 
speak the truth in love, to do to others as you would 
they should do to you, these are the eternal elements 
of religion which can never pass away, and he who 
lives in thes(^ lives in God. 

{Biographical Sermons^ ^0-5.) 


p 2 
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Chatles Dickens 

He whose loss we now mourn occupied a greater 
space than hny other writer in the minds of English- 
men during thqdast thirty-five years." We read him, 
talked him, acted him ; we laughed with him, 
we were rdased by him to a consciousness of the 
misery of others, and to a pathetic interest in human 
life. The workhqnse child, the cripple, the half- 
clothed and half-star\'dd inhabitant of a debtor^s 
prison, found a way to hi^ heart ; and ^through the 
creations of his genyis touch our hearts also. Works 
of fiction would be intolerable if they attertipted, like 
sermons, directly to instruct us, but indirectly they 
are great instructors of the world; and we can hardly 
calculate the debt of gratitude which is due to a 
writer who has led us through our better feelings 
hto sympathize with the good, the true, the sinceVe, 
the** honest English character of ordinary life ; and 
he has done us no 'harm in lailghing at the egotism, 
the hypocrisy, the false respectability of religious 
professors and others. To another great humourist, 
who lies in this church, the words have been applied, 
that ‘ the gaiety of nations has been eclipsed by his 
death.’ But of him who has been recently taken 
I would rather say in humble language that ho one 
was ever so much beloved or so much mourned. 
There is no house in which books are read which 
did not receive a shock when it became known ten 
days ago that he, over whose pages we had pored 
with such thrilling interest, was no longer aniongst 
us. Men seemed to have lost, not a, great writer 
only, but one whom they had personally known; 
who was the friend of them and of their families. 
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And so we bid him ‘ fare\jrell ^ once moi*e, anS 
return to our cUil|r occupations. He has passed into 
the state Of beiog in which, we may believe, human 
souls are drawn to one another by nearer ties, and 
the envious .lines of demarcation whi«^ separate them 
here are Brolten down. And, if we could donceive 
that other world, iXre might perhaps imagine him 
still athofne, rejoicing to have a*place at that banquet 
to which the poor ann the friendless, the halt and 
the lame, are specially invitedk. ^ The small and tlw 
great are there, and th^ servant is free from his 
master;’ ‘there the prisoners^ rest together, they 
hear not^the voic§ of the oppressor ; * ‘ there the 
weary are. at rest.’ 

[Miscellaneous Sermons^ 274-5.) 

A Liberal Clergyman 

It has been said both of him [Stanley] and of 
others, that a liberal clergyman Iws no true place in 
the Church of Fmgland, that he subscribes what he 
does not believe, that he repeats words in a sense 
which they do not mean. 1 think he would have 
admitted that liberal clergymen are in a position of 
difficulty, and that many changes are needed in the 
Chufeh of England before ^it can be adapted to 
them, or adapted to the wants of the laity. And 
he himself would often lament the indifference which 
the laity themselves showed to the great question 
whether the Church of England could continue to 
be maintained as the Church of the English nation, 
or whether (as in other European countries) Churcli 
and State, the seculat and religious elements, should 
be allowed to drift into a condition of hopeless 
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antagonism. ^£o the^ question which I just now 
raised, whether a person of what are termed liberal 
opinions can subscribe the Thirty-nine ' Articles, 
I think thatf the best answer is given in the striking 
words of the IJcan of Westminster himself, ‘ that if 
subscription' is strictly enforced, then every one, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the humblest 
clergyman in the wrids of Cumberland, must leave 
the Church. For ^he difficulty is not one which 
presses upon one party* only, but almost equally 
upon all.’ On the other^ hand there are weighty 
considerations, whicjji may induce men of a liberal 
cast of mind to take Orders iq. the prei^smt day : 
firstly, the greater need of them than ever before: 
secondly, the evil of giving up a noble profession, 
for which a man is naturally fitted, on somewhat 
doubtful and casuistical grounds : thirdly, the weak- 
i^ess of isolation in good works ; for a man who 
lives lapart from the Church of England will probably 
live apart from every other religi6us society : fourthly, 
the necessity of co-oj^eration and common action ; 
and common action, whether in a church or in any 
other institution, involves some sacrifice of opinions, 
tastes, W'ishes. {Biographical Sermons^ 1 44-6.) 

The Lady Augusta Stanley 

* She was a woman of the world in the best 
sense of the word. She was in tlie world and 
mixed with the world, but was not of it. She was 
gifted with remarkable prudence, and reticence, 
and insight into human nature. She had lived much 
in Courts, but was unspoiled by them; her mind 
seemed rather to be enriched and Ennobled by her 
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large*expericnc<f of life* There was^ever anything 
sh^ow or unchaptable in her ‘judgement of persons 
or events ; she had no enmities or antagonisms, she 
lived herself and counselled others to livg in a spirit 
far above thegs. If you had askt^d her to what 
religious ‘p^rty she belonged she would haye been 
unable to answer ; bet she would sometiij^es seriously 
tell her friends amongst the energy that they must 
‘try to lift up the clSud of superstition which was 
settling upon the Church.* -Thfre were many thing;} 
in religion about which she was habitually silent, 
probably because, though^often familiarly spoken of, 
she felt 4hat they were not within the range of our 
knowledge. SheVas not afraid of the truth, but 
ready to follow it to the endj as she once said, 
speaking of Jier brother, ‘ the love of the truth ran in 
her family.* But what was most remarkable in her,' 
the secret of her power, the spring of her life, was 
lier extraordinary affection not for one or two pe^ons 
only, but for every •ne with whpm she was brought 
into contact, extending in ever-widening circles to 
all ranks. She had a kind look or smile or word 
for everybody ; when she entered a room she made 
the company happier, and brighter, and pleasanter 
than they were before* The servants of a house in 
which she was visiting quickly grew attached to her, 
and would ash* when she was coming again. For 
she had that toucli of human feeling which makes 
all things kin; she knew and kept the secrets of 
many hearts; she strove to reconcile hostile and 
jarring natures. A last message to one of her 
friends was ‘ that when attacked by others he should 
regard his opponents only as acting under a mis** 
understanding. She had great talents for society, 
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which she use^ with the distinct object of Winging 
people together, that tliey might become better ac- 
quainted and feel more kindly towards one another. 
... I shduld sum her character in a word; she 
loved much ancj^^herefore she was bekwed. But . . • 
I seem «to hear a gentle voice rebuking me for saying 
too much rbout her, and asci‘ibing to her virtues 
which she was* not cbnscious of possessing. ' 

(JJnpuhUshed,') 

W. H. Smith 

* Among statesmen who have flourished during 
the last fifty years, there appear to have <been one 
or two striking examples of men whose internal life 
was strangely in contrast with their ex^rnal circum- 
stances. To one such at least our attention has been 
drawn by the biography which has recently appeared 
,of him. He was a man devoid of brilliant quality, 
havkg an indifference, almost a dislike, to power, 
who for his honesty, his trustworthiness, his dis- 
interestedness, his clear sense and judgement, was 
chosen at a critical period in the history of this 
country to be leader of the House of Commons. 
And when after two or three years his work seemed 
to be over, as simply as he had taken he resigned 
his great office, feeling that he had other things to 
do in the remainder o^ his life than to be head of 
a party. Such men should be dear to the hearts 
of Englishmen, for there are few of them. 

{Unpublished^ 

Lord Macaulay 

* He had perhaps the greatest popular fame of any 
literary man of his time ; honours and riches flowed 
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in upon him in later life. Yt;t the central point of 
this great man’s heart, as revealed after his death in 
his letters', is found to be his early home, his surviving 
sister, the memory of anotlier who had'*died twenty 
years befoio. • ^flnpuhlishcd*) 



X 

THE WISDOM ‘OF LIFE 

Ideyts 

* There is a great blessedness in basing had 
ideals; even though they have been imperfectly- 
realized, though we have sometimes seen them and 
sometimes not, and ihougli it was impossible to 
‘carry them with us into daily life and the habits of 
,the world have prevailed over them. Nor indeed 
would it be good for most of us, or within the limits 
of human nature, that we should be constantly in 
a state of spiritual exaltation. A few men of this 
temper there have been, and when such a temper 
has been combined with deep and unshaken moral 
conviction, they have been the authors of the greatest 
blessings to mankind. 

But we see this light at certain seasons only. *' As 
in summer-time we inay look at the sunset or 
sunrise when clothed in more than ordinary beauty, 
— we go our way to our daily work or turn again 
to our nightly rest, and the recollection becomes 
fainter ; yet we feel that life has been refreshed by 
it ; the sweet light has lighted up the distant earth 
and heaven for us. And more than we could 
express to others arose in our minds at the sight ; 
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j^rhaps associated with the thought V>f companion* 
whom we have loyed^ of a child who is at a distance 
from us, a* parent, a wife, whose star has set beneath 
the horizon. And we cannot speak of ihese things 
to others ; they would seem fanciful^ and emotional, 
and tlierefore we keep them to ourselves* 

{Unpublished.) 

THe Sameness cC Life 

• • 

* There is* one thing that strikes us in maturer 
years when* we begin to^reflect upon life : not the 
shortness* nor the uncertainty, nor the unhappiness 
of human life, but tke sameness of it ; the absence of 
any power of growth or improvement in ourselves 
or in others. Time goes on, and finds us at the 
same place and in tlie same occupation, and as little 
changed in mind and character as in our external 
circumstances. The old friend or former neighbour 
coming in sees us jast the same as ten or twenty 
years before, having the same weaknesses, the same 
infirmities of temper, the same ways of thinking and 
acting, the same remissness or punctuality in business, 
the same virtues or defects, a little, perhaps, more 
defined by tlie advance* of years, like the lines in the 
face,* but in the main* unaltered. And with many 
of us the occupation in which we have been 
engaged has acquired such a hold on the mind as to 
leave no room for anything else. The greater part 
of mankind are bowed down by the necessity of 
providing for their daily wants, and seem hardly able 
to rise above them. They do as tliey have always 
done, and as their lathers did before them; and 
have no principle of life or growth in them. When 
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we think of th^se things, are we not tempted to ask, 
‘ What profit is there in an existence like this, so 
dull, so dreary, so useless? Would any rational 
creature desire to come back and have his threescore 
years and ten qrer again ? * 

Tha*e was a time, indeed, in which life wore 
another asppct to us, in the days of childhood and 
youth, when 'we ffcemed to be growing always, 
dwelling amid youthful hopes^'and fancies, the very 
ciemory of which is atill dear to us. Then every 
year brought some increase to our store of know- 
ledge, some fresh delight) some new '’experience : 
the world was full of wonder to us, and many 
illusions about happiness and success in life hovered 
about our path. Some dreams gilded the days even 
of the poorest. That N\as the age in which friend- 
ships were formed by us : the heart was full of 
^sympathy and naturally drew towards others. That 
wasfcthe springtime in which the bloom of life was 
beginning to appear, and the* powers of life to 
quicken, and the end was still a long way off. But 
when half our days are told, then the time of growth 
is past; there is no possibility of adding to our 
stature ; the light of hope becomes dimmer and the 
end is already in sight. Men say regretfully or 
jestingly that ‘their best years are over now' and 
that ‘ they know what the world hasF'^ offer.’ And 
when their hour arrives they pass away, neither in 
any great fear, nor in any great hope, the creatures 
as they have ever been of habit, and circumstance, 
and opinion. « 

This ... is not the picture of the Christian life. 

« {Unpuhltshtd,) 
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Wasted Lives 

There *is nothing sadder in this world than the 
lost or wasted lives of men; sadder# to the eye 
which is able to discern them than poverty or death. 
Those who are the sufferers in this generally retain 
a lifelong delusion* about them, viz. tjiat they are 
caused by anybody’s fault rather than their own. 
And they do in fact Arise commonly not out of any 
great fault or crime, but fro«n,igfiorance of the wor]J 
or want of conduct, or neglect of opportunities which 
never recuif Who has ‘hot met with the helpless 
half-intelligent man full of ma*ny schemes, who in 
middle lifp has northing to do, and is soliciting his 
friends to obtain for him an office which he is 
imfitted to hold, that he and his family may have 
the means of support ! (‘ Put me into one of the* 

pitests’ offices that I may eat a piece of bread.’) 

(College Sermons^ * 

^ * 

Causes of Failure in Life 
A common cause of failure is a want of the sense 
of pfoportion, that famous art of measure which the 
Greek philosopher taught, the art of measuring things 
in their relation to oUtselves and in relation to one 
anodier. Men aim at whaj is beyond them when 
they might ha^ been useful and valuable in a more 
humble way of life. They have dreams of ambition 
which might have been a stimulus to them, if they 
had ever thought seriously of the means by which 
theif dreams were to be realized. They have be- 
lieved that'tjiey were intended by nature to be poets, 
and they had really probably enough of the poetical 
temperament to* make them admirers or feeble imi- 
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tators of othe/^. But they did not consider how 
great was the interval between tl\e apjpreciation of 
j>oetry and the force and fire of genius; Others 
fancy that they will become great authors or great 
scholars, when ;hey might have been .good teachers. 
Others 4 *arc«so constituted that they ovcAook the 
obvious andrseize upon the remote ; they lose them- 
selves in paradoxes \'ind crotchets ; this is not the 
stuff out of which spund lawyers or successful prac- 
titioners are likely to«bL‘ made. So youth passes 
away in many illusions and mistakes,' and the real 
business of life is neglected. 

{College Sermons^ 259-60.) 

How far does Christianity influence the 
, World P 

It is impossible not to observe that innumerable 
persons — shall we say the majority of mankind? — 
who have a belief tin God aad immortality, have 
nevertheless hardly any consciousness of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gosj)el. They seem to live away 
from them in the routine of business or of society, 
‘the common life of all men/ not without a sense 
of right, and a rule of trutli and honesty, yet 
insensible to what our Saviour meant by taking up 
the cross and following Him, or«what St, Paul 
meant by ‘ being one with Christ.’ They die with- 
out any great fear or lively faith ; to the last more 
interested about concerns of this world than about 
the hope of another. In the Christian sense diey 
are neither proud nor humble ; they have seldom 
experienced the sense of sin, rhey have never felt 
keenly the need of forgiveness. ‘Neither on the 
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)ther hand do they value themselve^on theiv good 
leeds, or expect^to be saved ty their own merits. 
Dften they are men of high moral character ; many 
)f them have strong and disinterested attachments, 
ind quick human sympathies ; son^^times a stoical 
feeling of uprightness, or a peculiar sensitiveness tot 
dishonour. It wotfid be a mistake to #ay they are 
kvithout religion. They join in its public acts ; they 
ire offended at profi^eness or impiety; they are 
hankful for the blessings lite, and do not reb^l 
igainst its misfortunes. Such persons meet us at 
•very turn." Ihey are those whom wc know and 
issociatc*with ; honest in their "dealings, respectable 
in their lives, decent in their conversation. The 
Scripture speaks to us of two classes represented by 
the Church and the world, the wheat and the tares, 
the sheep and the goats, the friends and enemies of' 
Ood. We cannot say in which of these two 
divisions we should find a place for them. „ 

The picture is a 'true one, end, if wc turn the 
light round, some of us may find in it a resemblance 
of ourselves no less than of other men. Others will 
Include us in the same circle in which we are 
including them. What shall we say to such a state, 
common as it is to both us and them ? The fact 
thatf we are considering is not the evil of the world, 
but the neutrality of the world, the indifference of 
the world, the inertness of the world. There are 
multitudes of men and >vomen everywhere who 
have no peculiarly Christian feelings, to whom, 
except for the indirect influence of Christian institu- 
tions, the life and death of Christ would have made 
no difference, and vdio have, nevertheless, the com- 
mon sense of truth and right almost equally with 
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true Christian/. You cannot say of them ‘ there is 
none that doeth good; no, not one/ The otlier 
tone of St. Paul is more suitable: ‘When the 
Gentiles that know not the law do by nature the 
things contained in the Jaw, these not knowing 
la\v>are#<a law unto themselves.’ So of what we 
commonly tgrm the world, as ojjposed to those who 
make a profesion'of Christianity, we • must not 
shrinlt^from saying^ * When \nen of the world do 
^ nature whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, these not being conscious of the grace of 
God, do by nature what can only l>e dont by His 
grace.’ Why should we make them out worse than 
they are ? We must cease to speak evil of them, 
ere they will judge fairly of the characters of religious 
men. That, with so little recognition of His personal 
relation to them, God does not cast them off, ris 
a ground of hope rather than of fear — of thankfulness, 
not of regret. 

Many strange thoughts arise at the contemplation 
of this intermediate world, which some blindness, 
or hardness, or distance in nature, separates v^rom 
the love of Christ. We ask ourselves ‘What will 
become of them after death ? ^ ‘For what state of 
existence can this present life be a preparation ? ’ 
Perhaps they will turn the questioif®iipon us ; and 
we may answer for ourselves and them, ‘that we 
throw ourselves on the mercy of God.’ We cannot 
deny that in the sight of God they may condemn 
us; their moral worth may be more acceptable to 
Him than our Christian feeling. For we know that 
God is not like some earthly «overei^, who may 
be offended at the want of attention Vhich we show 
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to him. He can only estimate us always by our 
fulfilment of moral and Christian duties. When 
the balance is struck, it is most probable, nay, it is 
c|uite certain, that many who arc first will be last, 
and the last fir*t. And this transfer ^wil I take place, 
not only* among those who are within *the '^ates o? 
the Christian Church, but from the wo.'Jd also into 
the Churoh. There may be some among^^ who 
have given the cup of' cold water to a brother, ‘not 
knowing it was the Lordt'* Some again may 
leading a life in their own jfiimily which is ‘ not far 
from the kingdom of heaven.* We do not say that 
for ourselves there is more than one way ; that way 
is Christ. But, in the case of others, it is right 
that we should take into account their occupation, 
character, circumstances, the manner in which 
Christianity may have been presented to them, the 
mtellectual or other diificulties wliich may lia\e#< 
crossed their path. We shall think more of nhe 
unconscious Cliristia.aty of then lives tlian of the 
profession of it on their lips. So tliat we seem 
almost compelled to be Christian and unchristian 
at on-^e : Christian in reference to the obligations of 
Christianity upon ourselves ; unchristian — if indeed 
it be not a higher kind of Christianity — in not 
judging those who are* unlike^ ourselves by our own 
standard. i^h^^Episiles of St, Paul, ii. 24I-3.) 

Moral Weakness 

There is a state in which man is powerless to 
act, and is, nevertheless, clairvoyant of all the good 
and evil of Kls own ^nature. He places the good 
and evil principle before him, and is ever oscillating 
Q 
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iJetween them/ He traces the labyrinth of conflicting 
principles in the world, and is yet further perplexed 
and entangled. He is sensitive to every ‘breath of 
feeling, and incapable of the performance of any 
duty. Or take another example ; . it sometimes 
happen?/ thitt the remembrance of past suffering, or 
the consciousness of sin, may sfr; weigh a man down 
as fairly to paralyse'' his moral power. He is dis-' 
tracted between what he is ahd what he was ; old 
•feabits and vices and •» the new character which is 
being fishioned in him. Sometimes the balance 
seems to hang equal ; he Icels the earnest wish and 
desire to do rightly, but cannot hope to find pleasure 
and satisfaction in a good life ; he desir,es heartily 
to repent, but can never think it possible that God 
should forgive. ‘It is I, and it is not I, hut sin 
that dwellcth in me/ ‘ I have, and have never 
ceased to have, the wish for better things, even auaid 
haunts of infamy and vicc.^ In such language, even 
now, thougli with less fcrvo».r than in ‘the first 
spiritual chaos of the affections/ does the soul cry 
out to God — ‘ O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? ’ 

i^rhe Epistles of St, Paul^ ii. 297.) 

Casuistry 

The distinctions of the ' casuist are far from 
equalling the subtilty of human life, or the diversity 
of its conditions. It is quite true that actions the 
same in name are, in the scale of right and vrong, 
as different as can be imagined; varying with the 
age, temperament, education, circumstances of each 
individual. I'he casuist is not in iault for maintain- 
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ing this difference, but for ^upposil^g that he can 
classify or distinguish them so as to give any con- 
ception of their innumerable shades and gradations. 
All his folios are but the weary effort to abstract or 
make a brief qjt the individuality of <nan. The very 
actions ti^hich he classifies change thei!* menning as 
he writes them (lown, like the words «f a sentence 
torn away, from their context. *He i .4 ever idealizing 
and creating distinctlbns, splitting straws, dividing 
hairs ; yet any one who 'Toflects on himself w^ 
idealize and distinguish further still, and think of 
his whole *iifc in all Rs circumstances, with its 
sequence* of thoughts and motives, and, withal, 
many exc.yses. iTut no one can extend this sort 
of idealism beyond himself ; no insight of the con- 
fessor can make him clairvoyant of the penitent’s^ 
soul. Know* ourselves we sometimes truly may, 
but we cannot know others, and no other can knoW| 
us. No other can know or understand us in* the 
same wonderful or mysterious way; no other can 
be conscious of the spirit in which we have lived ; 
no other can see us as a whole or get within. God 
'has placed a veil of flesh between ourselves and 
other men, to screen the nakedness of oui* soul. 
Into the secret chamber He does not require that 
we should admit any other judge or counsellor but 
Himself, Twoweyes only are upon us — the eye of 
our own soul — the eye of God, and the one is the 
light of the other. That is the true light, on the 
which if a man look he will have a knowledge of 
himsalf, different in kind from that which the con- 
fessor extracts from the books of the casuists. 

{T&e Epl^tUs of St, Pauly ii. 1 73-4,) 
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The Evils of Casuistry 

Casuistry not only renders us independent of our 
own convictionff it renders us independent also of 
the ophjion* of mankind in general. It ^uts the 
confessor in«the place of oursel^s, and in the place 
of the world ‘ By‘ making the actions of men’ 
matters of science,^ it cuts a^i^ay the supports and 
SStfeguards which public*opinion gives to morality ; 
the confessor in the silence of the' closet easily 
introduces principles^from which the common sense 
or conscience of mankind would have sliruknk back. 
Especially in matters of truth ancl falsehood, in the 
nice sense of honour shown in the unwillingness 
to get others within our power, his standard will 
probably fall short of that of the World at large. 
Public opinion, it is tme, drives men^s vices inwartte ; 
it todches them to conceal their faults from others, 
and if possible from themselve.^, and this very con- 
cealment may sink them in despair, or cover them 
with self-deceit. And the soul — whose ‘ house is 
its castle' — has an enemy within, the streng;;h of 
which may be often increased by communications 
from without. Yet the good of this privacy is on 
the whole greater than the evil. Not only is the 
outward aspect of society more dmtorous, and the 
confidence between man and man less liable to be 
impaired ; the mere fact of men’s sins being known 
to themselves and God only, and the support 
afforded even by the undeserved opinion of« their 
fellows, arc of themselves great helps to a moral 
and religious life. Many a f*ne by being thought 
better than he was has become better; by being 
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thought as bad or worse has become worse. To 
communicate our sins to those who have no claim 
to know them is of itself a diminution of our moral 
strength. It throws upon others what we ought to 
do for ourstlvfts ; it leads us to seelc^in the sympathy 
of others a strength which no sympatliy can give. 
It is a greater trust than is rjght fcjr 6 s commonly 
to repose* in our fellpw creatures ; it places us in 
their power ; it may make us their tools. 

{Jl'he Epistles o}‘ S/. Paul^ ii. 174-5*) 

There had always been a tendency in the Catholic 
Church •probably. arising out of the needs of con- 
fession, to analyse and define human actions in 
a greater degree than their subtle nature really 
admits. This tendency was carried to the furthest 
extreme by the Jesuits, who for more than a century 
Wtre the great spiritual power of the continent oil 
Europe. As a matter of science, they divided* and 
distinguished sins iffccording to* their kinds ; they 
separated the intention from the act, the word from 
jhe thought; they allowed the judgement of any 
teacher to be the measure of right and wrong. 
Having failed in raising up the world to the precepts 
of the Gospel, they*were satisfied if they could 
bring ' down the GoSpel tc^ the world ; provided 
only the ruler*^ of the world, society however 
profligate, commerce however dishonest, could be 
retained within the limits of the Church. They 
took away the life of a moral being, and substituted 
for it a dead anatomy of human actions reduced 
to mere abstr|tctions. From some point of view or 
other, it was impossible to utter a complete untruth 
or to commit a perfect sin. 
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It is strange to reflA:t that the inventors of these • 
doctrines were many of them men of saintly life, 
devoted to the service of their fellow men and of 
God. Yet not^the less was their teaching fatal 
both to gior^Hty and religion. Had they succeeded, 
common Iionesty and common,, sense must have 
disap])earcd from the»world. We should have been 
comi)elled to turn not to the Christian Cfiurch, but 
the great Genthe „ philosophers, for the first 
principles of ethics. A vast literature sprang up in 
many volumes, which expounded the distinctions 
of this false science ; and books founded on the 
writings of the first Jesuits are *still useef by the 
Catholic clergy. 

(Biographical Sermons ^ 1 01—2.) 

The Imitation of Christ 

He who would be the follcjwer of Christ must 
come home to himself : he must put away sin and 
evil ; he must have a conscience as the noonday 
clear ; he must think of his own mind as a temple^, 
into which no unclean thing is permitted to ehter^ 
And when he has set his o^n house in order, he 
may find out ways of doing good to his fellow jnen. 
He will seek to infusfr into them^iendliness and 
good-will ; he will create a good understanding among 
them, he will try to draw them out of themselves 
by symjxithy and affection. If he would exercise 
a good influence on society, he must himself also 
be free from little faults, such as vanity or egotism, 
which so easily beset us. He will not wish to be 
admired of the world, but onfy to do the will of 
God. The society in which he Jives will in some 
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.very real but hardly perceptible manner be the better 
for his example: He who has a standard above 
that of ordinary men will insensibly raise them to 
a higher level. He will be very careful of hurting 
the feelings* oP others, and will not 'Slow himself to 
feel too deeply the slights and accidents which 
occur in the course of life. F^r he ;mfist be happy 
himself v/ho would ]jiake others happy. He will 
know that then* arc times of «orrow and trouble 
when a word of kindness or* advice has a peculiar 
value. H^ will find we-^ natures who need to be 
encouraged ; to stronger naturoe he may sometimes 
give a liifit which will keep such a one in the right 
path, and determine the course of his life. 

{College Sermons f 323-4.) 

Broken Lives 

We acknowledge that there are broken Ifves, 
pieces of -lives whicfi have begtfn in this world to 
be completed, as we believe, in another state of 
J^ing. And some of them have been like fragments 
^ ancient art, which we prize not for their com- 
pleteness but for their quality, and because they 
seem to give us a typ^ of something which we can 
hardfy see anywhere upon eajth. Of such lives we 
must judge, not*by what the person said or wrote 
or did in the short span of human existence, but 
by what they were ; if they exercised some peculiar 
influence on society and on friends, if they had some 
rare grace of humility, or simjilicity, or resignation, 
or love of tnjh, or self-devotion, which was not to 
be met with in otters, God does not measure 
men’s lives onl/ by tlie amount of work which is 
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accomplished in them. He who gave the power 
to work may also withhold the power. And some 
of these broken lives may have a value in His sight 
which no bustle or activity of ordinary goodness 
could have attaiTied. There have been persons con- 
fined to* a bed of sickness, blind, palsied, tormented 
with pain aftd^want^w^ho yet maybe said to have 
led an almost perfect life. ^Such persons afford 
examples to us, n<4‘' indeed of a work carried out 
St the end (for their cfrcumstances did not admit of 
this\ but of a work, whct|jer finished or unfinished, 
which at any moment is acceptable to God. And 
we desire to learn of them, and to havd an end 
like theirs when the work of active life ic over and 
we sit patiently waiting for the will of God. 

{CoUege Sermons^ 344— 5») 

The Happiness of Family Life 

The family, like the home'in* which they live, 
needs to be kept in repair, lest some little rift in 
the walls should ap])car and let in the wind and rain. 
The happiness of a family depends very mucii oh 
attention to little things. Order, comfort, regularity* 
cheerfulness, good taste, pleasdnt conversation — these 
are the ornaments of d^^ily life, deprived of which it 
degenerates into a wearisome routirfpf There must 
be light in the dwelling, and brightness and pure 
spirits and cheerful smiles. Home is not usually 
the place of toil, but the place to which we return 
and rest from our labours ; in which parents- and 
children meet together and pass a joyful and careless 
hour. To have nothing to say to others at such 
times, in any rank of life, is a Very unfortunate 
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temper of mind, and may p^haps regarded as 
a serious fault ; at any rate, it makes a house vacant 
and joyless, and persons who are afflicted by this 
distemper should remember seriously that if it is 
not cured hi time it will pursue tlftm tlirough life. 
It is one of the lesser troubles of the family: and 
. there is yet another trouble — members^ of a family 
often mififtnderstand jne another’s characters. They 
are sensitive or shy, or retired^ or they have some 
fanciful sorrow which thtf tannot communicated 
others ; or^ something w^ich was said to them has 
produced too deep an impressiiyi on their minds. In 
their ow*n family fhey are like strangers ; the inex- 
perience of youth exaggerates tliis trial, and they 
have no one to whom they can turn for advice or 
help. This is the time for sym])athy — the sympathy^ 
of a brother or sister, or father or mother — which 
unlocks the hidden sorrow, and purges away the 
perilous stuff which was depressing tlie mini ana 
injuring the chariJctffr. Sympathy, too, is the noblest 
exercise ; of it is the Spirit of God working together 
,«with our spirit ; it is warmth as well as light, putting 
into* us a new heart, and taking away the stony heart 
which is dead to its natural surroundings. 

{Mihellaneouj Sermons^ 344“5*) 

The Softening Influence of Death 

How different are our recollections of the dead as 
they pass from us, at one age or another, in all the 
varJbus circumstances of human life, some Jlenies in 
Rmine prtmo^ having never tasted of good and evil, 
others sinking to «est after many years and the 
fulfilment of mlny dudes, some famous and ojiulent, 
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3thers sleeping in a nameless grave. Almost every 
Family, however humble, has its tale of love and 
death. There was the little child, who if it had 
survived would have long since grown up to the 
•state of man Or woman, with its prattle and its 
playthings ifnd its innocent wa^s, who still aftez 
:wenty year! and more has a comer in the soul 
3f some one. ^rhere'was the ^der brother or sister, 
whose loving and jeaceful end, whose thought oi 
Srtiiers and thoughtlesSli^ss of themselves, have left 
in impression which the rest of the family carry 
with them to the gra^e. There was the aged man, 
who seemed to be already the inlujbitant of another 
world. There were our parents, too, who did so 
much for us, on whom, looking back in later life, we 
feel that we hardly recognized the debt that was due 
to them. We may not always have understood 
them ; we sometimes took offence at them nee^i- 
lessl). There are some things which we should 
like to say to them*, but the tiilic*for speaking has 
passed. There are some chapters of life (not oui 
whole lives) that we should like to have over again \ 
this, however, is not j)ossible. These are som& oi 
the reflections which, when they dive into the past, 
older persons And arising in their minds ; which the 
young w^hen they cease t^ be young, ‘ and the time foi 
speaking has past,* may find occurriilg \o themselves. 

There are other relations which are severed b) 
death — such as, above all, the tie of husband and 
wife, of the lover and his beloved : 

• 

‘But she is in her grave, and oh! 

The difference to me!* • 

r. 

Friends, too, must part who have Idved each othei 
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as their own souls. Sometimes they may have con- 
versed together id perfect friendship, and sometimes 
there may have been an imperfect sympathy, or a 
slight exactingness on the part of either, or a change 
of circumstanJes may have prevented the talking 
freely together, or ^interposed a cloud hr distance 
•between them. How different; do ajl these things 
appear in* the preseneg of death : then we feel that 
we cannot say too much good of a beloved friend ; 
we are happy jf in moments of temporary alicnatidff 
we never uttered a wor^l against them. And tlie 
estimate which we fonn of them and of other men 
after they are gone is really more just, because it 
is not disturbed by personal feeling. History, too, 
is more just to great men than their own con- 
temporaries a^e apt to be. For they are removed 
from us by distance, so that we sec them in their 
true proportions. A man’s life, regarded as a whole^ 
is better and truer than the running commentary on 
his words and aclions which is* made from day to 
day. And so too with private friends ; we are no 
longer exigeant in our view of them ; we take them 
now as they are; we do not ask of them super- 
human virtue or a combination of impossible qualities. 

(Biographical Sermons^ 

Sympathy, Human and Divine 

In merely human things, the aid and sympathy of 
others increase our power to act : it is also the fact 
that we can work more effectually and think more 
truly where the issue is not staked on the result of 
our thought and wdtk. The confidence of success 
would be more than half the secret of success, did 
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it not also leac^ to tha relaxation of our eiTorts. But 
in the life of the believer, the sympathy, if such 
a figure of speech may be allowed, is not human, but 
Divine ; the confidence is not a confidence in our- 
selves, but in ^■hc power of God, Which at once 
takes uS'Oul^of ourselves and increases our obligation 
to exertion. * The instances jusf mentioned have an 
analogy, thougli but a faint onj?, with that 'which we 
are considering. TJlicy are shadows of the suj^port 
^?^ich we receive from^the Infinite and Everlasting. 
As the philosopher said tjiat his theory, of fatalism 
was absolutely required to insure the repose necessary 
for moral action, it may be said, in a far higher 
sense, that the consciousness of a Divine Providence 
is neces‘*ary to enable a rational being to meet the 
^present trials of life, and to look without fear on his 
future destiny. * 

{The Episth's of St. Paul, ii. iiC’-J.y 

Changes in Life and Character 

« 

All that is true in the theory of habits seemsi 
to be implied in the notion of older or regulSrity. 
Even this is inadequate to give a conception of the 
structure of human beings. Order is the beginning, 
but frci dom is the perfection of our moral nature. 
Men do not live at random, or act oftb instant without 
reference to their actions just before. And in youth 
especially, tlic very sameness of our occupations is 
a sort of stay and support to us, as in age it may be 
described as a kind of rest. But no one wilf say 
that the mere repetition of actions unfil they con- 
stitute a habit gives any explanation of the higher 
and nobler forms of human virtu^, or the finer 
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moulds of character. Life cannot ^ explained ^ 
the working of mere machine, still less can moral 
or spiritual life be reduced to merely mechanical 
laws. 

But if, whiip acknowledging tha^a great propor- 
tion of mankind are the creatures of ha^it, ^nd that 
a great part of our actions are nothing njore than the 
result of habit, we go on to ask ourselves about the 
changes of our life arM fix our minds on the critical 
points, we are led to view IwpiA nature, not only^ 
a wider and more generous spirit, but also in a way 
more accordant with the language of Scripture. We 
no longer measure ourselves bjr days or by weeks ; 
we are cppscious'^that at particular times we have 
undergone great revolutions or emotions ; and then, 
again, have intervened periods, lasting j)crhaps for 
years, in whi\5h we have puj*suc*d the even current of' 
our way. Our progress towards good may have 
been in idea an imperceptible and regular ad\'ancef 
in fact, we know; to have be,en othciwise. We 
have taken plunges in life; there arc many eras 
moted in our existence. The greatest changes are 
Jthose*?Sf w^hich we are the least able to give an 
''account, and which we feel the most disposed to 
refer to a superior power. That they were simply 
my^erious, like some utterly unknown natural pheno- 
mena, is our ftrsi thought ab6ut them. But although 
unable to fathom their true nature, we are capable of 
analysing many of the circumstances which accom- 
pany them, and of observing the impulses out of 
whkh they arise. 

Every man has the power of forming a resolution, 
or, without* previoj^s resolution, in any particular 
instance, actings as he wih. As thoughts come into 
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flic mind one/:annot tell how, so too motives spring 
up without our beifig able to trace their origin’. 
Why we suddenly see a thing in a new light, is often 
hard to explain ; why we feel an action to be right 
or wrong whiejj has previously seemed indifferent, 
is not less ^explicable. We fix the passing dream 
or sentiment in action ; the they^ght is nothing, the 
deed may fie leverything. That day after day, to 
use a familiar instance, the drunkard will find ab- 
^inence easier, is ^rolyibly untrue ; but that from 
once abstaining he will gain a fresh e3:perience, and 
receive a new strength and fnward satisfaction, which 
may result in cndleSs consequences, is wl'at every 
one is aware of. It is not the sameness of what we 
do, but its novelty, which seems to have*such a 
peculiar power over us ; not the repetition of many 
“blind actions, but the performance ofi a single con- 
scious one, that is the birth to a new life. Indeed, 
♦the very sameness of actions is often accompanied 
with a sort of weariness, whicl>, makes men desirous 
of change. 

Nor is it less true that by the commission, not of 
many, but a single act of vice or crime, au iqroac 
is made into our whole moral constitution, which is 
not proportionably increased by its repetition. The 
first act of theft, falsehood, or other imraortlity, 
is an event in the life* of the pergftntor which he 
never forgets. It may often hapjjen that no account 
can be given of it; that there is nothing in the 
education, nor in the antecedents of the person, that 
would lead us, or even himself, to suspect it.. In 
the weaker sort of natures, especially, suggestions of 
evil spring up we cannot tell how. Haman beings 
are the creatures of habit ; but tKey 9 re the creatures 
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of impulse too; and from the greaterwariableness * 
the outward circumstances of life, and especially 
of particular periods of life, and the greater freedom of 
individuals, it may, perhaps, be found that human 
actions, though less liable to wide-§pread or sudden 
changes,* have also become more capricigus, ^nd less 
reducible to* simplebcauses, than formerly. 

Change in character corn® mori often in the 
form of feeling thaj of reason, from some new 
affection or attachment, or ^edhtion of our fornjjTil 
self, rather than from the slow growth of experience, 
or a deliberate sense ♦f right and duty. The 
meeting, with some particular* person, the remem- 
brance of some jtorticular scene, the last words of 
a g^rent or friend, the reading of a sentence in a 
book, may call forth a world within us of the very 
existence of which wc were previously unconscious.* 
J^pw interests arise such as we never before knew, 
and we can no longer lie grovelling in the mire^ buv? 
must be up and ^oing; new affections seem to be 
drawn out, sudi as warm our inmost soul and make 
action ^hd ^exertion a delight to us. Mere human 
love^artrst sight, as we say, has been known to 
change the whole character and produce an earthly 
effect, analogous to thgit heavenly love of Christ and 
the brethren of which the New Testament speaks. 
Have we not-^^gn the passlbnate become calm, the 
licentious pure, the weak strong, the scoffer devout ? 
We may not venture to say with St. Paul, ‘This 
is a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ 
andjhe Church.’ But such instances serve, at least, 
to quicken our sense of the depth and subtlety of 
human nature. 

Of many of these changes no other reason can be 
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j^Ven tlian thr*t nature and the Author of nature 
have made inen capable of them. There are others,' 
again, which we seem to trace, not only to* particular 
times, but to definite actions, from which they flow 
in the same mjpncr that other effects follow from 
their ci^use^. Among such causes none are more 
powerful than acts of self-sacuffice arid devotion. 
A single dccdt of heroism makes a man 3 hero ; it 
becomes a part of him, andf» strengthened by the 
gjDprobation and syrflp^^.hy of his fellow men, a sort 
of power which he gains over himself and them. 
Something like this is true<;)f the lesser Occasions of 
life no less than of the greatest ; providcd.in either 
case the actions are not of such a kind that the 
performance of them is a violence to our'iifttjiirc. 
Many a one has stretched himself on the rank of 
asceticism, without on the whole raising his nature ; 
often he has seemed to have gained in self-cont^ol 
*bnly what he has lost in the kindlier affections, and 
by his very isolation to have was^/'^ the opportunities 
which nature offered him of self-improvement. But 
no one with a heart open to human fcelingS, loving 
not man the less, but God more, scnsitivfe tq thJ 
happiness of this world, yet aiming at a higher — nek 
man of such a nature ever mevde a great sacrifice, or 
])erformed a great act of self-denial, without impress- 
ing a change on his character, whiphi* lasted to his 
latest breath. No man ever took his besetting sin, 
it may be lust, or pride, or love of rank and position, 
and, as it were, cut it out by voluntarily placing 
himself where to gratify it was impossible, wi^Jio'it 
sensibly receiving a new strength of character. In one 
day, almost in an hour, he mav become an altered 
man ; he may stand, as it were, on <a different stage 
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of moral and religious life ; be may^fejl himself in 
new relations to an altered world. 

(Tl&f Epistles of St, Paul^ ii. 119-23.) 

The Iteality of Religiousntnfluences 

Knowledge its?If is a weak instrument to stir the 
soul compared with religion ;*morafity has no way 
to the heart of man ; but th^ Gospel reaches the 
feelings and the intellect* at once. In nationsj^JS 
well as individuals, in^barbarous times as well as 
civilized, in the great crises jof history especially, 
even in'the latest^ ages, when the minds of men seem 
to wax eold, and all things remain the same as at 
tb«n 5 eginning, it has shown itself to be a reality 
without which human nature would cease to be whaf 
it is. Almost every one has had the witness of it 
Jh himself. No one, says Plato, ever passed froip 
youth to age in unbelief of the gods, in hoathen 
times. . HarjJly’^fty educated person in a Christian 
land l^s j^assed from youth to age without some 
aspiqjjpn after a better life, some thought of the 
coiftitry to which he is going. 

As a fact, it would be admitted by most that, at 
some period of their lives, the thought of the world 
to come and of future ju4gement, the beauty and 
loveliness of tht truths of the Gospel, the sense of 
the shortness of our days here, have wrought a more 
quickening and powerful effect than any moral truths 
or prudential maxims. Many a one would acknow- 
lec^e that he has been carried whither he knew not ; 
and had nobler thoughts, and felt higher aspirations, 
than the course of 4 iis ordinary life seemed to allow. 
These were the most important moments of his life 
R 
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for good or fpr evil ; liie critical points which have 
made him what he is, either as he used or neglected 
them. They came he knew not how, sometimes 
with some outward and apparent cause, at other 
times without — f&ie result of affliction or sickness, 
or ‘the wind^ blowing where it listeth.* 

And if such changes and subh critical points 
should be found* to occur in youth more often than 
in age, in the poor ^d ignorant rather than in the 
^tcated, in women md^e often than in men — if 
reason and reflection seem to weaken as they regu- 
late the springs of hu|pan action, this very fact may 
lead us to consider that reason, a^d reflection, and 
education, and the experience of age, and. the force 
of manly sense, are not the links which bincf*8%*>^o 
^he communion of the body of Christ; that it is 
rather to those qualities which we hive, or may 
l^ve, in common with our fellow men, that the 
Gospel is promised ; and that it is with the weak, 
the poor, the babes hi Christ — rLt* v/ijth the strong-* 
minded, the resolute, the consistent — that vje shdl 
sit down in the kingdom of heaven. ^ 

Epistles of St, Paul,, ii. 131-2.*) 






